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This work is a collection of some 
papers wherein the author has 
made a comparative study of the 
concepts like God, self, time, 
space, matter, substance and 
quality, Law of Karman etc.. as 
found in different systems of 
Indian philosophy, In the view of 
the author, most of these concepts 
not been properly explained 
by the propunders themselves or 
have been mis-interpreted either 
by the followers or by the critics 
In the present work, he has 
ventured to offer his own inter- 
pretations to unveil the real and 
original nature of these concepts 
He has tried also to present his 
own observations on these con- 
cepts, which bear evidence to his 
iginal thoughts. His inter- 
etations and observations further 
oint to an underlying unity of 
ought among the different 
stems of Indian philosophy. 
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PREFACE 


The present work is a collection of some papers 
dealing with different problems of Indian philosophy. 
Some of these papers are revisions of those already 
published in journals; some are extracts from my un- 
published D, Lit. thesis entitled ‘The Concept of the 
Absolute in Indian Philosophy'; and the others are 
new additions. 


In almost every school of Indian philosophy, there 
are some concepts which have not been clearly explain- 
cd by the propounders themselves, or which have, in 
my view, been misrepreseated by the critics or by the 
later followers. In this work, I have incorporated 
those papers that are concerned with such concepts 
only, and have ventured to offer my own views about 
the real nature of those concepts behiud their popular 
forms and my reflections on each problems. These 
interpretations and observations point to the under- 
lying unity of thought among the different systems of 
Indian philosophy on the basis of which an integral or 
synthetic philosophy may be formulated. 


The problems discussed here are those relating to 
matter, the. world, time, space, the mind, the self, God, 
the Absolute etc. In dealing with these problems, 
Thave devoted myself mainly to my own interpreta- 
tions and reflections rather than to the representation 
of the popular forms which are readily available in the 
general works of Indian philosophy. 
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(iv) | 


My reflections on Buddhism have, however, been 
excluded from this work, since I have dealt with the J] 
problems of that school in a separate work entitled | 
‘Nairatmya-Vada—the Buddhist Theory of Not-Self. 

Iam thankful to M/s. Chaukhambha Orientalia, | 
Varanasi, for accepting this book and bringing it | 
out so nicely. Dr. L. M. Tiwari, Editor, Chaukhambha 
Orientalia, Varanasi has read the MSS, and seen the x 
work. I am equally thankful to Dr. Tiwari. 


My efforts will be deemed amply rewarded if this 
work can provoke further discussions among scholars. 


( K. P. Sinha ) 
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REFLEXIONS 
ON 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


‘The Validity of the Vedas 


All the pro-Vedic schools of Indian philosophy 
hold that the Vedas are abhranta or infalliable, since 
they are revealed truth. Itis said that the Vedas 
have not been composed by any human being; the 
sages referred to in the Vedas are not composers but 
seers of truth.! But though there is such a uniformity 
of opinion regarding the infallibility of the Vedas, con- 
troversy arises about their origin and nature of exis- 
tence. To some, the Vedas are both apauruseya or 
impersonal and nitya or eternal; to others, they are 
apauruseya but not nitya; to still other thinkers, they 
are neither apauruseya nor nitya. 


The Samkhyists hold that the Vedas are non-eternal, 
since they have been declared as effects in the Vedas 
themselves. Thus, it is said, ‘From that power of 
meditation, the three Vedas were born’. Morcover, 
it is argued that words, being subject to origination 
and destruction, are non-eternal; and, as the Vedas 
are composed of such non-eternal words, they must be 
regarded. as non-eternal,? 


But, though non-eternal, the Vedas are apauruseya 
or impersonal in the sense that they are not created 
‘by any being, human or divine. There is none, the 
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Sarnkhyists say, who can be accepted as the creator 
of the Vedas. In the view of these thinkers, what is 
apauruseya is not necessarily nitya. Sprouts, they say, 
are apauruseya but not nitya.’ 


According to the Naiyayikas, the Vedas are words 
reproduced by God in the beginning of every creation, 
their form remaining the same. Some of the Naiya- 
yikas hold that the Vedas are nitya, not because they 
remain the same even in pralaya or dissolution, but 
because they have a continuity through an unbroken 
succession or fravāka.* But in the general view of the 
Naiyayikas, the Vedas are non-eternal, since they are 
composed of sentences and words which, being eflects,. 
are non-eternal, Udayana says that the non-eternality 
of the Vedas is clear from the fact that out of the 
thousand branches of the Vedas, only one branch is 
now in existence, 


All the Naiyàyikas uniformly hold that the Vedas 
are pauruseya of personal in the sence that they are 
produced by Tivara, the divine being or purusa, as is 
declared in the sacred scriptures. Inferences like 
‘the Vedic compositions are compositions of some 
agent, since they are compositions like Bharata and 
others? are also advanced by the Naiyàyikas to 
strengthen their position. 


The Vedantins, like the Naiyayikas, hold that the 
Vedas are reproduced by Igvara in the same form in the 
beginning of every creation. The Vedas are thus miia 
or eternal, not because they remain unchanged for all 
time, but because they ‘exist eternally through an 
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unbroken succession or ģravāka.* It is claimed that though 
God is regarded as the agent of the Vedas, He is not 
svatantra or independent in the production of the 
Vedas, since He produces them not by any whim or 
caprice, but in complete accordance with the form in 
which they existed in the earlier creation. 

Again, the Vedas are regarded by these thinkers 
as apauruseya, because they are created not by any 
purusa or human being, but by livara, the Supreme, 
and because even Ivara is not independent in their 
production, In the view of the Mimañsakas, the 
Vedas are not created by any being, human or divine, 
but are self-existent; they exist in the same form from 
beginningless time. Accordingly, the Vedas are 
declared as nitya or eternal in the sense that they cxist 
eternally in the same form. These thinkers, denying 
the creation and dissolution of the world, disapprove 
of the view that the Vedas are reproduced in every 
creation. And, as the Vedas are not produced by any 
purusa or being—human or divine, they are apauruseya 
or impersonal also. _ It is objected that the Vedas can-. 
not be impersonal, because terms like. ‘Kathaka’, 
*Kauthumy etc. indicate that persons like Katha and 
others are the composers of the relevant portions of the 
Vedas, and because names of mortal beings like 
“Babara’, ‘Kusuruvinda’ etc. occur in the Vedas.” In 
reply, Jaimini says that sages like Katha and others 
are not composers but propagators of what. already 
existed, As regards the said names of mortal beings, 
he says that these terms are not names. of any mortal 

ings; they simply. indicate similar sounds. . The 
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term ‘babara’, for example, indicates a sound made by- 
a blowing wind." 


In support of the impersonal-ness of the Vedas, the 
Mīmāūsakas have advanced some arguments of which. 
the mest remarkable are the following: First, as. 
words, meanings and their relation are eternal? they 
must precede all beings; and as the Vedas are compos- 
ed of words, they also must precede all beings. 
Secondly, the study of the Vedas by the students is 
preceded by the study of the same by the preceptors, 
just like modern study." Thirdly, no person knows 
orremembers any person to be the author of the 
Vedas.!* 


These arguments have been vehemently criticised 
by the Naiyāyikas. Against the first argument, they 
say that words cannot be regarded as eternal, because 
they are subject to creation, like a jar? Accordingly, 
the impersonal-ness of the Vedas cannot. be established. 
on the basis of the eternality of words. Granting the 
eternality of the words, the Naiyāyikas argue, the 
impersonal-ness of the Vedas cannot be deduced from 
it, because the Vedas, being collections of words and. 
sentences, require the agency of some person.'* Against 
the second argument, the Naiyāyikas say that it cannot. 
prove the impersonal nature of the Vedas, since the 
same argument can Le applied to the case of the 
Mahabharata also.'* In contradicting the third argu- 
ment, the Naiyayikas ask: what is the proof that no 
person remembers any author of the Vedas? The 
Mimañsakas should not think, they continue, that 
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what is unknown. to.them is so to others also.'” "The 
Naiyāyikas very emphatically assert that the compo- 
sition of words in a sentence can never be natural. If 
the composition. of words in the Vedas be natural, then,. 
on the same ground, the setting of threads in a cloth. 
also will have to be regarded as natural." 


ness and eternality of the Vedas, we may make the 


| On the above contentions regarding the impersonal- 
following observations. 


The Sarnkhyists are quite logical in holding that qhe 
Vedas are non-eternal, as they are composed of words’. 
But their stand on the impersonalness of the Vedas. 
is not tenable. For, it is not possible for a linguistic: 
composition to exist or come out by itself like a sprout; 
it must be produced by: the intellectual and physical 
effort of some person. 


The Naiyāyikas have exhibited their logical refiine- 
f ment in refuting the impersonal-ness and eternality of 
the Vedas. But they have weakened their position by 
accepting Īšvara as the author of the Vedas, As the 
creation of the earth, the sun etc. is not possible for 
any human being, one may assume lévara as their 
creator. But since it, is possible for sages having, 
mystical experiences to create the Vedas— just as it is 
possible for modern. sages to speak about super-sensuous, 
realities+the postulation of God as their author is un- 
necessary. The Vedic statements that ‘Ivara is the 
author of the Vedas’ etc. can be explained to mean 
that Ivara, being the source of all truths, is the rcvca- 
ler of the truths contained in the Vedas. The view of 
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some Naiyāyikas that ‘the Vedas are eternal, because 
they are being recited by generations after ‘generations 
without any break’ is also quite illogical. If such a 
position be accepted, the non-Vedic words like anna, 
jala ctc. also must be regarded as eternal, since they 
are also pronounced by generations after generations 
without any break. 


The Vedantic position that ‘the Vedas are imper- 
sonal, since they are composed not by human beings 
but by Iivara’ involves an unnecessary limitation of 
the meaning of the term ‘apauruseya’, which has no lin- 
guistic basis. Moreover, if the Vedas, are considered 
as apauruseya because of their being produced by [évara, 
then the world also should be regarded as apauruseya, 
as it is also produced by Īsvara. The Vedāntins will 
not certainly accept this position, In a like manner, 
ihe view that ‘the Vedas are nitya, as they are pro- 
duced by Išvara in every creation’ puts an arbitrary 


‘limitation to the meaning of the term ‘nitya’. If the - 


Vedas are to be accepted as nitya because of their being 
produced in every creation, then the world also will 
have to be regarded as nitya on the same ground. If 
it is said that the world varies in every cycle, while 
the Vedas remain the same for all time, our reply 
will be this: First, as the Vedas are composed of 
words, they must be considered as effects and, for that 
reason, non-eternal. Secondly, if the Vedas are said 
to be existing eternally, then the contention that 
Brahman is the only reality will have to be compro- 
mised. Dharmarajadhvarindra is, therefore, more 
logical when he says: “According to us ( the Vedān- 
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tins), the Vedas are non-eternal’!’, The contention 
that *I$vara is the author of the Vedas? is, as shown 
above, quite unwarranted. 


As to the Mimansa view regarding the impersonal- 
ness of the Vedas, it may be said that the arguments 
put forward by the Naiyāyikas are sufficient to show its 
unreasonableness. To add more, if the Vedic com- 
positions are to be accepted as impersonal on the basis 
of the eternality of words, then the non-Vedic works 
also will have to be regarded as impersonal on the same 
ground, Against the view that ‘the Vedas are imper- 
sonal, since no person remembers their author? we 
may aruge thus: A well in an unfrequented forest 
cannot be declared as uncreated or impersonal simply 
because no person knows or remembers its creator, In 
a like manner, the Vedas cannot be said to be 
impersonal or uncrcated simply because no person 
knows or remembers their author. The Mimansà veiw 
that ‘the terms which seem to be the names of mortal 
beings are not so, but are indicative of similar sounds’, 
cannot convince us for the simple reason that we cannot 
proceed much with this principle of explanation.. Will 
the Mimāisakas be able to prove that terms like Aruni, 
Švetaketu, Janaka etc. are not personal names ? 


Thus, the arguments put forward to prove the 
impersonal-ness and eternality of the Vedas cannot 
stand logical scrutiny. 


Now, let uscritically discuss the problem in question. 
First of all, we should keep it in mind that the Vedas 
are composed, to use modern philological terminology, 
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in Indo-Aryan language and, for obvious reasons, none 
can convince us that a text of such a language will 
reappear in the same form in every creation, Secondly, 
it cannot be imagined why an independent being like 
Ivara should produce the Vedas in every creation 
only in the Indo-Aryan language, ignoring all other 
languages. Thirdly, in the Vedas there are certain 
expressions like Sindhu, Sarasvati, Himavat etc. having 
geographical references, We cannot expect that these 
names should exist in every creation. The acceptance 
of the re-currence of all these names will imply that 
the same geographical environments will reappear in 
every creation. This will ultimately lead to the theory 
that the whole world is predetermined—a theory which 
will nullify all possibilities of self-culture. Fourthly, the 
Indo-Aryan language, like all other languages, is a 
result of historical and social evolution. We cannot 
expect that such a language should exist in the same 
form in every creation. 


Is, then, the contention of the impersonal-ness and. 
eternality of the Vedas totally baseless? In giving a 
categorical reply to the question, we must remember 
that in the Vedas there are two aspects—one is. 
Sabdika or linguistic; the other, tāttvika or essential. Of 
them, the linguistic aspect can in no way be regarded 
as impersonal and eternal. All the arguments put 
forward above against the impersonal-ness and eter- 
nality of the Vedas have got their reference to this 
linguistic aspect, the agency of which goes to human 
beings or sages. The essential aspect of the Vedas can, 
however, be regarded as truth, for reasons stated below, 
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and the agency of this aspect can be attributed to the- 
Absolut.—l$vara or Brahman— because it is the Abso- 
lute from which all truths emanate. The contention 
that the Vedas are revelation of truth and, for that 
reason, soatah-pramaga or sef-valid, tefers, in reality, to- 
this essential aspect, and not to the linguistic one. 
And, as truth is without any beginning and, for that 
reason, impersonal and eternal, the essential aspect of 
the Vedas, being revelation of truth, can be regarded as 
impersonal and eternal, It is a matter of keen inte- 
rest that Patafijali, the great Grammarian of the 
second century B.C., while commenting on the dictum. 
‘tena froktam? of Pāņini's Astadhyayt indicates that while 
going to discuss the eternality of the Vedas, we should 
consider both the factors of ‘word’ and ‘meaning’. 
According to him, the ‘meanings? of the Vedas are 
eternal, while the ‘words’ composed of earlier and. 
later individual sounds are nom-eternal.^ During 
dissolution, he holds, the regularity of the positions of 
the sounds of the Vedas is destroyed, while the meanings 
remain the same. 

And, if in this way we accept the impersonalness 
and eternality of the Vedas with reference to their 
essential aspect only, the Sarnkhyists, the Naiyayikas 
and the Vedantins will have got nothing to say against 
it. For, according to all these philosophers, sounds. 
are neither eternal nor impersonal. Further, if we 
hold this position, we shall not be required to take. 
pains in search of eternal meanings for words like 
, Babara, Kusuruvinda etc. referred to above. Even by 
accepting these terms as names of mortal beings, we 
can establish the impersonal-ness and cternality of the 
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Vedas, because the real significance of these names of 
non-eternal beings lies not in the non-eternal aspect 
but in the expression of some eternal truth. And, there 
is no controversy on the point that ‘the significance of 
a word is the meaning of that word’. i.e., the meaning 
of a word means the: significance which the word 
carries!? "The expression ‘O Svetaketu, thou art that’ 
does not mean that only Svetaket is identical with 
Brahman, but that every individual soul is so. It 
does not matter if Svetaketu is a particular mortal boy. 
The names of non-eternal things, therefore, do not stand 
against the impersonalness and eternality of the essen- 
tial aspect of the Vedas. It is to be noted that the Vedas 
themselves do not speak about the impersonal-ness and 
<ternality of the Vedas—cither in their linguistic or in 
their essential aspect. What is said in the Vedas is 
this that ‘The Vedas emanated from Iévara like His 
breath’, that “In the beginning of creation lévara crea- 
ted Hiranyagarbha and manifested the Vedas to him, 
and so on. These do not necessarily speak of the 
impersonal-ncss and eternality of the Vedas. It can 
well be surmised that the ancient scholars in accepting 
the Vedas as self valid, indicated the validity, imper- 
sonal-ness and eternality of the essential aspect only, 
while the later scholars—mostly the Mimarisakas—out 
of their high esteem for the Vedas, declared’ the Vedas 
as impersonal and eternal in all their aspects, including 
the linguistic one. 


Now, the question is: can the essential aspect of . 
the Vedas be accepted as self valid on logical grounds ? 
The straight reply to this is that, from a strictly logical 
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point of view, the essential aspect of the Vedas cannot 
be said to be either valid or invalid, because that aspect 
is mainly concerned with the super-sensuous experiences 
of the sages, which cannot be put under logical scru- 
tiny. The Vedāntins are very much emphatic on 
this point that to the transcendental plane of reality 
logic has no entry. 


But the point to be noted is this: super-sensuous 
experiences are such that though they cannot be pro- 
ved as valid by logic, we are naturally inclined to 
accept them as valid for all time and, as such, as im- 
personal and eternal, By spiritual practices, one can 
transcend worldly experiences, acquire unthinkable 
knowledge and power, and enjoy unbounded bliss— 
this we may realise, or heartily believe, but we cannot 
prove it logically. To speak more categorically, 
when aperson witnesses unthinkable or magical play 
of knowledge and power in the lives of sages like Trai- 
langa Swami or Sri Ramakrishna, he realises that 
there is some plane of divine existence beyond our 
‘knowledge, but he cannot prove it in terms of logic. 
Thus, the experiences of the sages are naturally accep- 
ted by us as valid, though it is not possible to defend 
them by logic, as the objects concerned lie beyond our 
experiences. It is difficult also to convince others 
about these experiences, since there is always a possibi- 
lity of, some subjective elements being present either in 
the sages themselves or in the persons who accept the 
words of the sages as valid. That is why when a per- 
son challenges the validity of these experiences, it is 
very difficult to meet the challenge. Even the sages 
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"who claim to have realised truth cannot convince us by 
reasoning process. The only proof they put forward is 
this that ‘they have realised such truths. In other 
"words, these events lie within the sphere of ‘transcen- 
dental science’, if we are allowed to use the term, and 
any statement about them can be verified only by ex- 
periments in the ‘spiritual. laboratory’, An ordinary 
person who has not carried out these experiments has 
no right to pass any judgment about such statements: 
he has simply to accept them as valid, provided there 
is a harmony or integrety among them, 


However, a scrutiny of the super-sensuous experi- 
ences of the pure-hearted souls of the world reveals 
that there is aharmony among all these experiences, 
Opinions of the sages regarding social ideals and such- 
like worldly matters may differ because of the differen- 
ces and changing circumstances of social, historical, 
economic and geographical back-ground, but in trans- 
cendental matters, there is a uniformity of all super- 
sensuous experiences of all sages. Thus, all the sages 
‘of all sects of the world agree in holding that the 
real soul is pure in nature, that God is the ultimate 
cause or ground of the universe, that the universe is 
not outside the being of God, and so on. The diffe- 
rences which we find among the experiences of diffe- 
rent sages are only apparent, since different experi- 
ences simply mark different stages of the sages is their 
spiritual journey. 

Likewise, when we go through the different passa- 
ges of the Vedas, we find that though the sages were 
:separated from one another by centuries, there isa 
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harmony among all the statements made by them. 
Sankarácárya, in his commentary on the Brahma Sūtra, 
has been suscessful in discovering a samanvaya or har- 
mony among all these passages. All this prompts us 
to accept the truth of the super-sensuous experiences 
recorded in the Vedas. And, what is truth is always 
impersonal and eternal. Thus, the essential aspect of 
the Vedas being related to super-sensuous realities, 
may be accepted as self-valid, impersonal and eternal. 
To add more, this idea of self-validity, impersonal-ness 
and eternality applies not only to the realisations of 
the Vedic sages but also to all super-sensuous experien- 
ces of all the sages of the world, 
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Dogmatism in Indian Philosophy 


Indian philosophy is described by some critics as 
dogmatic onthe ground that it takes thescriptural state- 
ments or the experiences of the sages into account. in 
solving philosophical problems. Mimárisà and Vedanta, 
in particular, have become the main targets of these 
critics, Buddhism and Jainism are also said ‘to be having 
some clements of dogmatism, since in these schools the 
validity of the sermons of Buddha and Mahavira is 
taken for granted. 


Some thinkers partially accept thetruth of the above 
charge and try to make a compromise with the critics, 
They hold that though the Indian philosophers regard 
the cxperiences of the sages as valid, they have made 
good this draw-back by showing that the experiences of 
the sages accepted as valid can be supported by conc- 
lusions drawn from pure reasoning. Thus, the identity 
between the cause and the effect and the falsity of the 
effect have been accepted by the Vedāntins on the 
authority of the passage, *vācārambhaņam vikāro nām» 
adheyam” etc. of the Chdndogya Upanisad.’ But the 
Vedantins do not stop there; they try to defend this 
position ‘on the ground of our practical experiences.? 
And, even if the part containing belief in the velidity 
of the scriptures be omitted, Advaita Vedanta can stand 
on independent resoning. The same is the case with 
many other concepts of Indian philosophy, it is claimed. 

2R.I P. 
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Granting the reasonableness of the view of the com- 
promisers that the belife in the authority ofthe scrip- 
‘tures has been made good by conclusions drawn from 
pure reasoning, we may ask : does not the very out-look 
to accept the experiences of the sages as valid to 
against the critical approach of these philosophers ? No 
endeavour to test the validity or invalidity of the 
scriptural statements by logical scrutiny is ever found 
in these philosophers. The endeavour they have made 
is only to prove somehow or other the validity of the 
experiences of the sages. Is it not a dogmatic outlook ? 


Before solving the problem, we shall have to under- 
stand what dogmatism exactly implies. Dogmatism 
means that. psycholog attitude which accepts some 
tradition withoutany logical scrutiny—an attitude which 
lies below the level of logical thinking. But this does not 
mean thatthe very attitude ofaccepting something with- 
out finding any logical argument is dogmatic. For, there 
are events which are accepted as valid, though they 
may not be supported by any logical argument. If it is 
asked why the earth gravitates, or why an atom behaves 
in a particular way, or why hydrogen and oxygen com- 
bined together give rise to water, a scientist may not 
put forward any argument. And, if we challenge the 
validity of those events, he, in stead of putting forward 
any argument, may simply tell us to go with him to the 
laboratory to experiment them. But though not sup- 
ported by reasoning, the said events do not cease to be 
valid, since they are based on valid scientific experi- 
ments. We mean to say that there are events, the 

walidity of which is accepted not by reasoning or argu- 
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‘ment, but by a reference to our practical experiences. 
It may be argued that for a scientist, it is not dogmatic 
to accept the truth of the said events on the basis of his 
own experiments, but for the ordinary people, who have 
not carried on any scientific experiment, it is dogmatic 
to accept the truth of those events. But as the scien- 
tists are looked upon as persons having higher or finer 
means of knowing truths and as the experiments of all 
the scientists tally with one another, such a position is 
not admitted. 

Now, scientific experiments may be of two types : 
outer or physical or material and inner or psychical or 
spiritual. Those who are commonly known as scien- 
lists are concerned with the outer or material science 
but are inlifferent or blind to the inner or spiritual 
science, They are eager to know the truth lying behind 
the physical world, and do not bother to inquire about 
the inner nature and destiny of their own. But there 
are some who are anxious to know the truth about their 
life and destiny and pursue a course of physical and 
mental training for this purpose, The endeavour of 
the second group of inquirers may be called spiritual 
science, since here the aspirants try to have a proper 
knowledge about the spirit and follow a particular 
process forgetting this knowledge. And, the persons 
who have been successful in this pursuit of knowled e 
are called sages, who are none but scientists in the field 
ofspirituality. "The statements given by such sages 
proceed from their realisation of truth, and we, 
the ordinary people, cannot test the truth of their 
statements unless we enter the spiritual laboratory and 
personally experiment and realise them. 
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How, then, it may be asked, can the statements of 
the sages relating to objects lying beyond our know- 
ledge be regarded as valid ? The answer is: just as 
the ordinary people accept the validity of tbe state- 
ments of the scientists, so we accept the validity of 
the statements of the sages. That does not mean that 
we shall have to accept the validity of the statements 
of any person who declares himself as a sage. The 
point is this : if a man from the street comes to us and 
declares himself to be a scientist, we do not accept him 
to be so allon a sudden. First, we see whether his 
statements are convincing or not or whether they have 
got any integrity or not. If his statements are found 
tobe convincing and having integrity, we are inclined 
10 believe his statements. Then, if the statements of 
the person are found to correspond to the statements 
of other scientists or other known truths, we accept the 
statements of the said person as scientific and valid. 
In the same way, if the statements of a person declaring 
himself to be a sage are convincing and are marked by 
integrity and if they are in tune with the statements of 
other sages or with other known tiuths, we accept his 
words as valid. From the rational point of view, this 
is the only way by which we, the people lacking spiri- 
tual knowledge, can test the truth or otherwise of the 
statements of a sage. If a person accepts the validity 
of such statements without any proper test, then he 
will have to be regarded as dogmatic. 


Now, Indian philosophy does never accept the 
words of any sage as valid without any test. Sankara- 
acrya first tested all the statements of the Vedic seers, 
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and when he found that they have a common and 
universal tune, and that the processes of the world of 
matter and life can be explained by accepting the 
theories contained in the statements? he came to the 
conclusion that they are valid. Again, he denied the 
truth of the statements of so many sages like Kapila, 
Gotama, Kanada and others, on the ground that these 
statements are against the common tune of the Vedic 
literature. These are the only means by which we 
can test the truth of the ‘statements of the sages 
rationally. And, as Indian philosophy has employed 
all these possible processes of reasoning for testing the 
truth of the scriptural statements, it cannot be regarded 
as dogmatic. 
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The Meanings of ‘Astika’ 
and ‘Nastika’ 


The terms tāstika” and *nastika? are used in different 
senses by different thinkers. (i) In common usage. 
‘astika’ means one who believes in the existence of God 
or the Absolute, and *nāstika” means one who does 
not believe in the existence of God or the Absolute. 
Though not prominent in the literary use of the terms 
concerned, these meanings are very popular. Sabda- 
kalpadruma also has recorded these meanings. It 
seems that Kumārila Bhaļta in his Šloka-Vārtika has 
used the term ‘astika’ in the above sense. He says that 
Mimañsa has generally been explained in the linc of 
the Lokayatikas or Cārvākas, and that he has under- 
taken the task of explaining the same in the line of the 
astikas? The second and third meanings of the term: 
‘astika’, as discussed below, do not suit to this context.. 
For, no doubt can arise about Mīmānsā*s belief in the 
other world or in the validity of the Vedas. Doubts- 
can, however, drise about Mimāiā*s belief in God or 
the Absolute, since neither the Mīmāisā-sūtra nor its 
carly commentaries have ever referred to- such a 
Reality. Accordingly, Kumarila has felt the necessity 
to prove that Mimansa bellieves in God or the 
Absolute. 

(ii) Now, though the Mīmāūsakas and the Sārh-- 
khyists are generally regarded as denying the existence 
of God, they are regarded not as nàstikas but as: 
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üstikas. The philosophers, therefore, find it difficult 
to accept the terms ‘astika’ and ‘nastika’ in the above 
senses. In their view, the āstika is one who believes. 
in the validity of the Vedas, and the nāstika is one who- 
does not believe in the validity of the Vedas. In the 
view of the Manu-smrti also, the nāstika is one who 
| goes against the Vedic teachings. It is said here that 
|3 one who, depending purcly on reason, disregards the 
ld Vedas and the Smrtis is a nāstika.* These meanings 
of the terms ‘astika’ and ‘nastika’ have been recorded 
in Sabda-kalpa-druma also Accordingly, the Mimañsa- 
kas and the Sarnkhyists are called āstikas, because they 
ļ believe in the validity of the Vedas, though they may 
| be said to deny the existence of God. The Jainas, the 
| Buddhists and the Cārvākas, on the other hand, are. 

called nāstikas, since they do not believe in the vali- 

dity of the Vedas. Krsnadas Kaviraj says in his Cai- 

tanya Caritāmīta that Buddha is a nāstika, as he denies 
" the validity of the Vedas.> 


(iii) The grammarians, however, on the basis of 
the etymology of the terms under discussion, explain 
them in a somewhat different way. Panini explains 
these terms in bis Astadhyayt by the sūtra ‘asti-ndsti- 
disfam matik, which means that the suffix ‘kan’ is 
added to ‘asti’, ‘ndsti’ and ‘dista’ in the sense of ‘mati’, 
i c, opinion or view. Whilc explaining this sūtra;. 
Pataiijali, Kaiyaja, Nagesa Bhatia, Bhattoji Diksita 
and others uniformly hold that the āstika is one, in 
whose view there is a paraloka or other world, and the 
nüstika is one, in whose view there is no paraloka.* 
Here, *paraloka” or ‘the other world’ means not only 
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a life beyond death in heaven or hell but also rebirth 
in this world, the adrstas or moral deserts, the self, 
God or the Absolute and such other realities which are 
not attested by our perceptual knowledge. Accordingly, 
these third meanings of the terms under discussion 
may be said to include the first meaningsalso. Sir M. 
Monier Williams, therefore, explains that the āstīka 
is ‘one who believes in the existence ( of God, 
of other world etc. ) and that the nāstika 
is ‘apposed to astika. The author of Vacaspatyam 
also holds the same view.’ The second meanings of 
the terms, as adopted by the philosophers, have not 
been refcrred to by any commentator of Ajfad/yayt or 
by the author of Vacaspatyam. 

Of course, the Vedas being generally concerned 
with realities not attested by our perceptual knowledge, 
a believer in the validity of the Vedas is necessarily an 
Astika, i. e., believer in paraloka, and a nāstika or non- 
believer in paraloka is necessarily a non-believer in the 
validity of the Vedas. But an āstika is not necessarily 
a believer in the Velidity of the Vedas, and a non- 
‘believer in the validity of the Vedas is not necessarily 
„a nāstika, A person may not believe in the validity 
of the Vedas, yet he may be an āstika, if he believes 
in the other world, Thus, followers of other religions 
may not believe in the validity of the Vedas, but, as 
they believe in supra-perceptual realities like heaven, 
hell, the self, God etc., we do not call them nastikas. 

From the above, we may conclude that the third 
meanings of the terms under discussion, as adopted by 
the grammarians, are the most. reasonable ones. In ` 
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the epics and other šāstras also, these terms are used 
principally in these third senses. In the Ramayana, 
when Jabali advises Rima not to hope for the unseen 
fruits of his actions, Rama characterises his view as 
that of a nāstika.* In the Mahabharata, the word 
*nāstika* is used in many places to denote one who 
does not believe in the other world or in the unseen 
moral deserts or in any reality not attested by percep- 
tion? In the Manu-smyti also, the term ‘nāstika’ is 
used in different places in this sense. Kulluka and 
Medhātithi, the renowned commentators of the Manu- 
smrti, explain the word in the same line” Krgņa 
Mišra also in his Prabodha-candrodaya has adopted this 
meaning.” 

Itis clear that the Mimānsakas and the Sariikh- 
yists can well be denoted by the term āstika” in its 
third sense. The Mimarisakas accept the distinct rea- 
lity of the self, and the sacrifices and rituals they have 
prescribed are said to produce their results not only in 
this life but also in the life hereafter or in heaven,'? 
The Sàmkhyists also accept the distinct reality of the 
self, its rebirth in the bound state, and its pure exis- 
tence in liberation!? Thus, both the Mimañsakas 
and the Sārnkhyists being believers in the ‘other world? 
can be regarded as astikas. 


In this third sense, the term ‘astika’ may be used 
to denote the Jainas and the Buddhists also. 

The Jainas do not say that the world of our percep- 
tion is the only reality. They accept different planes 
of existence like heaven, hell etc. lying beyond the 
perceptible world!* Further, they do not say that 
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our life ends in death. In their view, there is a dis- 


tinct reality called self which in its unliberated stage- 


undergoes birth and rebirth and in its liberated stage 
exists for an unending time in the super-sensuois upper- 
most region called Siddhasilà.^ It is remarkable that 
Haribhadra Suri in his Sad- Darsana-Samuccaya includes 
the Jainas in the group of the astikas,1° 


In the view of the Buddhists also, our life does not 
end in death, rather it continues to exist in different 
births through an unbroken chain of momentary 
vijñána or consciousness." When the chain of this 
momentary consciousness is destroyed, Nirvana or libe- 
ration reveals itself." Further, the Buddhists believe 
in different planes of existence lying beyond the percep- 
tible world!” They are, therefore, certainly believers 
in the ‘other world’, Santaraksita and Kamalašīla, 
while refuting the views of thc Carvakas, have establi- 
Shed this position with great emphasis The 
Buddhists cannot, therefore, be regarded as nāstikas 
in the third sense of the term. 


Even in the second sense, ie., in the sense of ‘non- 
believer in the validity of the Vedas’, the term *nāstika” 
cannot be applied to the Buddhists, For, the 
Buddhists have not discarded the Vedas totally; they 
have simply contradicted the ritualistic aspect of the 
Vedas prescribing animal sacrifices and others, and 
some concepts of the speculative aspect, like that of a 
Creator-God and others? But they should not be 
regarded as nāstikas simply for this reason. Sarnkh- 
yists like Īsvara-Krsņa, Vācaspati Mišra and others 
also have contradicted the ritualistic aspect of the 
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Vedas and some concepts of thc Upanisads, like that 
of the oneness of the self ete22 Kumārila says that 
the Sārnkhyists are anti-Vedic just as the Buddhists 
are.” Šankara and Šrī Caitanya also, who are 
professedly staunch followers of the Vedas, have 
seriously criticised the ritualistic aspect of the Vedas. 
But none of these thinkers has ever been regarded as. 
a nāstika. 


It is true that the Buddhists have generally been 
described as nāstikas. In a place in the Ramayaga, 
Buddha has been looked down upon as a nāstika.* 
Vijūāna Bhiksu also has described the Madhyamika 
Buddhists as nastikas2° The reason behind this is that 
the Buddhistic theories of the self and liberation are 
quite opposed to the views that are popularly accepted. 
Thus, the Buddhists hold that no eternal self can be 
traced within the components of an individual and 
that Nirvana or liberation is 'Sünya'or void." On 
the other hand, people following the Vedic tradition 
generally maintain a strong belief in the existence of 
the self and in its eternal existence in liberation. Accor- 
dingly, they have not only contradicted the views of 
the Buddhists but also declared them to be apposed to. 
the Vedic teachings. That is why the Buddhists have 
generally been identified as nāstikas. 


A deeper study of Buddha’s philosophy, however, 
reveals that his views are not against the Vedic teach- 
ings. For the central philosophy of his teachings is in. 
full consert with that of the Upanisads which mark 
the culmination of the Vedic thought. It is true that 
the theory of Not-self denies the existence of the indivi- 
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«dual eternal self£?? but it does not contradict the 
eternal Universal Self or the Real Self. Again, 
Nirvana described by Buddha is not. void; rather it is 
identical with the quality-less and indeterminate 
Brahman of the Upanisads. For, like Brahinan, 
Nirvana has also been described as of the nature of 
infinite existence, knowledge and bliss2° We may, 
therefore, say that Buddha, far from being anti-Vedic, 
is a real follower of the teachings contained in the 
Upanisads. To quote George Grimm. “Thus, the 
Buddha has not become untrue to Indian thinking; 
rather is his doctrine the flower of Indian thought. 
He is ‘the true Brahmin’, who has completely realised 
the ideal of the Upanisads’.*° In the view of Prof. 
Radhakrishnan also, “early Buddhism ...is only a 
restatement of the thought of the Upanisads from a 
new standpoint”,*! 


It may be mentioned that even Sankara is described 
by the Vaisnavas asa nāstika on the plea that his 
teachings are contradictory to the Vedic tradition. 
Further, it is said that he has been born by the order 
ofthe Lord to mislead the ignorant folk.** But per- 
sons without any prejudice will certainly agree that 
Sankara’s Advaitism is the best way of explaining 
Reality from the speculative point of view. The same 
is the case with Buddha. Though generally described 
as a nà tika, he is, in reality, never so; rather he isa 
real āstika, since he believes in the other world 
and since his teachings are essentially in conformity 
with those of the Upanisads—the speculative aspect 
ofthe Vedas. There are some old thinkers also who 
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"have looked upon Buddha not as a nāstika, but as an 
ūstika. Sankara, Jayadeva and others describing 
Buddha as an incarnation of God suggest that, in their 
view, Buddha is not a nāstika.** Santaraksita referr- 
ing to the ,Cárvakas as nāstikas indicates that, in’ his 
view, the Buddhists arc not nástika: Haribhadra 
Suri also includes the Buddhists in the group of the 
üstikas.' 


‘Thus, we may conclude that the Jainas and the 
Buddhists are also āstikas and thatit is the Carvakas 
alone, who can be designated as nāstikas, since they 
believe neither in God, nor in the validity of the 
Vedas nor in any other world. This view isin conso- 
nance with that of Haribhadra Suri and Manibhadra 
who identify the Cārvākas alone as the nāstikas.”* 
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The Svabhava-vāda 


One of the main tasks of a philosopher is to give an 
explanation to the workl-process For this purpose, 
the theists postulate God, the omnicient and omnipo- 
tent world-Governor. In their view, the world, being 
insentient, cannot work by itself; it requires the guid- 
ance of some intelligent being, who is God. But the 
Cārvākas, who accept pratyaksa or perception as the 
only valid source of knowledge, do away with any belief 
in God on the ground that such a reality is not attested 
by perception. Further, they hold that it is not nece- 
Ssary to assume a being like God for the explanation of 
the world-process. 


Now, the problem before the Cārvākas is: how can 
the process of the insentient world be explained without 
postulating an intelligent being like God as its guide ? 


In explaining the process of the world, the Carvakas 
mainly propound the Svabhāva-vāda or the theory of 
Inherent Nature. This theory denies the principle of 
causality—particularly, efficient causality—behind the 
material world and asserts that the world comes into 
being because of the inherent or immanent nature of 
things". ç 

A moderate form of the Svabhāvavāda holds that 
within a certain limit it is reasonable to accept the pri- 
nciple of causality, ‘but holds that this discursive process 
of seeking for a sufficient reason cannot be carried out 
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very far. At the last stage, however, where no adequ- 
ate explanation is forth-coming, an appeal must be 
made to the nature of the things ; and this is Svabhāva. 
This is practically a confession of the impotence of 
human reason in regard to all first principles, 
on which some assumptions have necessarily to be 
made", 


The extreme form of Svabhāva-vāda, however, 
‘repudiates the possibility of discovering the cause of a 
thing at the very outset of the enquiry and sets up, in 
explanation of the ‘why’ of an event or product, the 
doctrine of Svabhava’*. In other words, as every event 
depends upon the very nature of a thing, itis not possible 
to discover any cause. Madhusüdana says that accor- 
ding to the Svabhāva-vāda, the effect comes into being 
"without any cause.* Purugottama also holds that, acc- 
ording to the Garvakas, Svabhāva is the cause of all 
products? Thus, ‘to the Lokayatikas, there is no order 
revealed in the world,...Every thing stands isolated and 
selfcontained’®, If it is asked why a particular prod- 
uct comes into being at a particular time, the Svabhava- 
vadins reply that ‘it is the nature of a thing to happen 
at such and such a time, and that is all”. 


From the above exposition, it is clear that this the- 
ory is one of unqualificd automatism. All movements 
within the body or outside it are said to proceed from 
an innate necessity of matter. Here there is no place 
for any extrinsic principle like personal will, adrsta or 
moral desert etc. having totally denied the powerand free- 
dom of will, this theory presents itself as a sort of Dete- 
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rminism. That means, things of the world, either 
within the body or outside it, act in some pre-destined 
way ; no agency can alter their course. Further, since 
Spirit is regarded in this philosophy as a by-product of 


matter, its action is also pre-determined by the material 
elements which produce it. 


Svabhiva-vada in this sense is quite opposed to our 
ethical sense as also to our practical experiences. If the 
actions of the mind-body are pre-destined, the life of a 
man will be something like a machine working auto- 
matically. In that case, a man will have no freedom 
of will and, hence, no ethical responsibility will fall 
upon him, Punishment and reward, praise and conde- 
mnation will be meaningless if a man has no freedom 
to choose his own path. On the other hand, our pra- 
ctical experience that we can adopt or choose alterna- 
tive courses of action shows that we can choose or act 
according to our sweet will. Ihave a swcet-meat in 
my front ; I may or may not take it as I like. Likewise, 
I may,or may not move my limbs as I like. This means 
that the actions of the mind-body as also of the things 
oftheouter world are not predestined ; they can be 
regulated or inturrupted by spirit. On the basis of 
astrology, some say that every walk of our life is pre- 
destined; evils and rewards destined for us cannot be 
avoided. But astrology itself—supposing it to be a 
science—says that the destined evils and rewards 
cannot come to fruition, if contradictory action or inac- 
tion—as the case may be—are resorted to. Hence, 
Svabhāva-vāda, strictly in the sense that everything or 


every event ofthe world is pre-destined, cannot at all be 
accepted, 
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The rejection of this theory, on the other hand, 
will lead us to the dangerous position that the world is 
chaotic, i. e., the working of the things of the world is. 
without any regulation or uniformity. Or it may lead: 
to the conclusion that our freedom of will has no 
bound, i. e., the things of the world being devoid of 
any pre-destined nature can be harnessed according 
our sweet will. But both these positions are unaccept- 
able. The fact that we can predict some future events. 
of nature and that we expect some particular effect from 
the presence of a particular cause clearly shows that 
in nature or in the working of things there is a principle 
-of uniformity. Again, the fact that we cannot control 
the working of things according to our sweet will shows. 
that things have a destined path of their own. 


In reality, the importance of Svabhāva-vāda is a 
bit deeper, which could not probably be properly defi- 
ned by the Svabhava-vadins themselves. This theory 
means that the things of the world are pre-destined not 
in their workings but in their natures—a fact which is 
attested by our experience. It is seen that things are 
endowed with some particular natures: fire has the 
nature of burning, water has the nature of cooling 
down, and soon. It cannot be explained why they 
are so. We may account for the events of the world 
up to a certain extent, but at the end we shall have to 
stop and say that ‘this isthe nature of the thing or 
things’. 

If taken in its proper perspective, Svabhava-vada will 
not go against causality, rather will explain it. Thus, 
Svabhava-vada shows that, as things are endowed with 
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‘definite natures, we can expect some particular effect 
from a particular cause. Fire burns; clay shaped in 
a particular way gives rise to a pot; threads arranged 
ina particular way, produces a cloth; sugar -cane-juice 
boiled properly gives forth molases—in all these cases 
some particular effects are expected from some parti- 
cular causes, only because things are endowed with 
some definite natures. 


Further, Svabhava-vada docsnot deny freedom of 
will; nor does itdo away with moral responsibilities. 
Thus, it is the nature of the mind-body to develop 
sex-feelings at a certain stage of life. Again, the 
nature of the mind-body is such that these sex-feelings 
can be checked by one pursuing a certain course of 
mental and physical discipline. In the same way, a 
man is endowed with such a nature that he can over- 
come all mental and physical evils by sclfculture. All 
these facts can be explained only with reference to the 
innate nature of things. Ifthe mind-body be devoid 
of any uniform or definite nature, self-culture and , 
moral responsibility will be meaningless. Thus, Sva- , 
bhāva-vāda docs not go against moral responsibility, 
rather explains it. That is to say, if a man knows his 
real nature, he will be able to account. for the processes 
of his life and to lead his life in a better way. 


We may, therefore; hold that Svabhava-vada shows 
us the clue to a clear and proper understanding of the 
world. It says that the events of the world cannot be 
explained unless the real nature of things. is properly 
known : for getting an expected result from the physi- 
al bodies, we shall have to know the nature of those 
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bodies, and for a proper ethical judgment, we shall 
have to know the real nature of man. 


To add more, Svabhāva-vāda explained in this way 
will have to be regarded as the last resort of philosophy 
and science. The last question of philosophy and 
science is not ‘why’ but ‘how’. An atom exploded 
emits tremendous powers; hydrozen and oxyzen com- 
bined together give rise to water; all the physical and 
psychical elements undergo incessant changes; the earth 
gravitates; the substance and the quality exist inse- 
parably. For explaining all these events, we are in 
the cnd bound to refer to the essential nature of the 
ultimate clements of the respective things. In a like 
manncr, the pursuance of a particular course of disci- 
pline gives rise to an enlightened life; the actions of 
a person bring him the requisite fruits in due course 
of time—these and other events of life can be explained. 
only with reference to the real nature of man. Even. 
the acts of God cannot be explained without the help- 
of Svabhāva-vāda. 1f we ask a theist why his God. 
creates and governs the world, he will have no alter- 
native but to say that this is an inherent nature of God. 
Thus, to explain any event of the world of matter, 
life and spirit, we shall at the last stage have to refer 
to the innate nature of things. We may start solving 
philosophical problems with ‘why’, but ultimately, this 
‘why? will have to be answered with reference to ‘how’. 
And, when the ‘how’ of things is known, philosophy 
comes to a close. 


a 
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The Material World 


There are differences of opinion among scholars 
regarding the real nature of the material world. Acc- 
ording to some, the material world is real as such and 
is non-conssious; the minutest elements constituting it 
are also real and non-conscious. In the view of another 
group of thinkers, though the world seems to be non- 
conscious, in itsreal nature it is not so; it is conscious, or 
consciousness itself. To some other group of thinkers, 
the world is a nightmare; it has no existence. 

According to some thinkers, in the early stage of 
Vedic thought, the material world was considered as 
real just as it is perceived," while towards the later stage, 
it was regarded as a part of Puruga, the world-Cause?. 
‘Some other thinkers like Sri Aurobindo, Durgadas Lahidi, 
Anirban and other hold that in the view of the Vedic 
‘sages, the so-called material world is a manifestation of 
the Absolute which is of the nature of consciousness", 
i. e., what we call matter is nothing but a lower phase 
of consciousness. 


The Upanisadic philosophy has been explained by 
different thinkers in different ways. According to 
some interpreters, matter and God are distinct realities, 
the former being controlled by the latter* To some 
other interpreters, matter is not ultimately real; it is 
Brahman or the Universal consciousness that exists 
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everywhere? In the view of some other interpreters, 
in the final assessment, what we call matter is only 
a phase of consciousness. 

According to the Cātvākas, matter alone is the ulti- 
mate reality forming the foundation of all the objects of 
the world. The world is composed of four kinds of gross 
material elements, namely, air, fire, water and earth, 
Corresponding to these four kinds of elements, there are 
four kinds of atoms—the smallest perceptivleelements— 
which are regarded as the ultimate realities”* All the 
non-living material objects and the living organisms 
like plants and animal-bodics are nothing but different 
collocation; of these four kinds of elements. Even 
consciousness found in the living beings is regarded by 
these thinkers as a by-product of matter and as a 
quality of the body.” 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, matter is com- 
pletely devoid of consciousness and is quite distinct 
from the conscious beings—God and the individual self. 
Of the nine substances accepted by the Nyaya-Vaisesi- 
kas, it. is only the atman or self embracing both 
God and the individual self that is conscious, 
and, hence, all the other eight substances are to be 
regarded as non-conscious. Of them, four substances, 
namely, earth, water, fire and air are said to be 
composed of ģaramāņus, the smallest possible particles 
of matter. These particles by their mutual conjunction 
form the vast material world. In dissolution, they are 
separated from one another and exist in eternal space 
and time. These particles, being the ultimate reali- 
tics of the material world, donot merge into any higher 
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reality. It is however held that these material ele- 
ments cannot work by themselves; they work only 
because God activises and regulates them in accordance 
with the adrsfas or moral deserts of the jīvas.!9 

Thus, in this system, matter is radically different 
from the self and also from consciousness, the disting- 
uishing characteristic of the self, Further, matter is 
not a phase or product of any higher reality; it is self- 
existent, though its functioning is controlled by God. 

The Mimatisakas also hold that the material world 
3s composed of atoms or the minutest particles of earth, 
water, fire and air, which are non-conscious in nature 
and are distinct from the conscious self. There is, 
however, a difference of opinion between the 
Prābhākara-Mīmāiisakas and the Bhatta-Mimansakas 
in regard to the size of the atoms. The Prabha- 
Karas, like the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, hold that the 
faramāņus or the primary atoms forming thc material 
world are imperceptible and are smaller than the tra- 
Sarenus or triads which are of the dimension of the 
motes in a sun-beam. In their view, earth, water, 
fire and air are perceptible only in their non-atomic. 
state’? The Bhattas, on the other hand, do not 
accept these primary atoms said to be the minutest 
elements on the ground that they are not perceived. 
by any person—not even by a-yogin, In the view of 
these thinkers, the minutest elements of matter are of 
the dimension of the motes in a sun-beam.12 . In other 
words, the atoms accepted by the Bha,tas correspond 
to the žrasareņus or triads of the Nyāya- Vaisesikas and 
the Prābhākaras. 
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The Sámkhya-Yoga system derives all the reals, 
except the purusa or self, from prakrti—a principle 
eternal, all-pervading non-conscious and eternally 
active. In this view, atoms are not the ultimate reali- 
ties of the gross world, since they are produced from 
prakrti only ata later stage of evolution. It is held 
that before the emergence of atom, prakyti has to pass 
through several stages of evolution, namely, mahat, 
ahainkāra and the tanmatras 5 

Prākrli, being non-conscious, is the ultimate stuff 
of tbe material world and is quite distinct from the 
urusa which is conscious'* Prakyii is an independent 
reality ; it is neither derived from nor dependent upon. 
any other reality like the purusa for its existence. But 
yet, prakrti is related to the purusas in such a way that 
each step of its evolution is in exact harmony with the 
acts of the ģurusas.'5 The evolutes of ģrakrti are also 
non-unconscious and are quite distinct from the 
turusas, yet the former works for the fulfilment of the 
purpose of the latter. Matter is thus an independent 
reality ; it is not derived. from consciousness, though 
its action fulfils the needs of the purusas, which are of 
the nature of consciousness. 

Among the Vedāntins also, the Madhvists derive 
the material world from prakyti, accepted as a non- 
conscious reality quite distinct from istinct from both 
the knowing self and Brahman which are of the nature 
of consciousness, Prakrti accepted in this system, how- 
ever, acts under the full control of God.'5 

According tothe Jainas, matter of pudgala is an 
unconscious but ever-active reality. All the non-living 
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things and the animal bodies are formed of aņu-s, the 
smallest and indivisible particles of pudgala and are 
‘quite distinct from the jiva, the conscious Principle.'7 
These agu-s or atoms are regarded as permanent or 
unchangeable in their essence but impermanent or 
changeable in their modes, It is said that the jua 
undergoes bondage because of its contact with matter 
which is quite foreign to the former in nature.” 


There are some thinkers among the Jainas who 
hold that every particle of the so-called matter is 
conscious.” "This does not however mean that matter 
is essentially of the nature Of consciousness; it only 
means that material particles are endowed with cons- 
ciousness. The difference between matter and cons- 
Ciousness is therefore not denied by these thinkers, 


Among the Buddhists, the Sarvasti-vadins accept 
the real existence of a thing in the past, present and 
future. The Vaibhāsikas following this doctrine hold 
that the worldly objects have got their objective 
reality independently of the knowing subject? It is 
further held that worldly things are both permanent 
and momentary : in their substancial aspect things are 
permanent, while in their forms or modes they are 
subject to incessant changes! This, however, means 
not that the essential aspect of'a thing is eternal, ‘but 
that it is more stable than the modes, This amounts 
to saying that there is nothing permanent in the mate- 
rial world. The Sautrantikas also accept the reality 
of the external world, but, unlike the Vaibhasikas, they 
hold that all the objects of the world are momentary 
in their very nature and, hence, there is nothing per- 
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manent in the world.U* Any way, the Vaibhāsikas 
and the Sautrāntikas have erected a materialistic sys- 
tem of their own, where atoms have been regarded as 
the ultimate elements of the material world. The 
atoms accepted here are, of course, not eternal but 
subject to incessant change. That means, in this view, 
the world isan aggregate of innumerable non-eternal 
atoms. These atoms are said to be of four types, 
namely, earth, water, fire and air. Further, accord- 
ing to these thinkers, reality is nothing over and above 
the bare fact of efficiency which is but another name 
of energy. Efficiency or energy is the reality; the 
thing that is revealed to us is a construction of our 
thought. What we call fire is simply caloric energy; 
its shape, extension etc. are our imaginations. The 
jar is only the efficiency of holding or pouring water;. 
its size, colour etc. are imaginations. “External reality 
is only the force which stimulates imagination, but not 
the extended body, not the stuff, not the matter, the 
energy alone”.** Likewise, the so-called atoms or ulti- 
mate particles are only energies: hard atom means 
repulsion; watery atom means attraction or cohesion; 
fiery atom means the energy of heat; and airy atom 
means kinctic energy °° 

The Nimbārkists hold that matter is an evolute of 
frakrti which, on its part, is an attribute or potency of 
Brahman?” and is, for that reason, non different from 
Brahman. Accordingly, matter is also non-different 
from Brahmau;the former is simply a lower stage or 
manifestation of the power of the latter. 

To the Vallabbites, it is Brahman, which is of the 
nature of sac-cid-ananda or existence, knowledge and 
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bliss, that takes the form of matter, In matter, how- 
ever, Only the aspect of sat or existence is manitested, 
while the aspects of cit or knowledge and amanda or 
bliss are concealed.2® Matter being thas a manifesta- 
tion of sat, an essential aspect of Brahman, must be 
regarded as sharing an element of the nature of Brah- 
man. In the view of Vallabha, Brahman in its fult- 
ness is present in all the objects of the world? thouch 
it manifests its attributes in diferent degrees in different 
objects. Thus, in reality, what we call matter is not 
matter; it is nothing but Brahman with some of 
its aspects concealed. According to Bhāskara also, 
the world is a modification of Brahman or, strictly 
speaking, of the power of Brahman. It is by 
conditioning or limiting itself that Brahman transiorms 
itself into the material world,’° 


The Rāmānujists regard matter as the trakāra oc 
attribute, arhfa or part, and garira or body of Brahman. 
Matter is inseparably related to Brahman in both 
the causal and the effectual states, Le, both in dissolu- 
tion and in creation”! In dissolution, matter (qualifies 
Brahman by its subtle form, while in creation, it does 
so by its gross form. Thus, matter is in no-way diffe- 
rent from the being of Brahman, since the former 
forms a part of the nature of the latter, 


According to the Caitanyites, the material world is 
created out of the real and eternal power of Brahman, 
called bahiraigā-sakti or maya-fakti, which is insentient 
in natur This power is included in the being of 
Brahman and is neither different from nor identical 
"with it. Accordingly, matter is not something outside 
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Brahman, The Saiva Siddhantins also hold that 
matter is a modification of Šiva's unconscious energy 
called māyā-sakti.** 


Šrīkaņtha, the Pr atyabhijri-Saivites and the Vira- 
Saivites hold that the material world is essentially one 
with Brahman, siuce itis Brahman or Siva that has 
assumed the form of the material world. It is held that 
with the help of His power maya, Siva reveals Himself 
as the material objects. In essence, therefore, matter is 
identical with Brahman and is of the nature of consci- 
ousnes*, According to Saktism also, matter is merely 
a modification of the Divine Mother or Sakti Who is 
of the nature of existence, knowledge and bliss?*, That 
means, what we call matter is, in reality, of the nature 
of consciousness, 


The Advaita-Vedāntins hold that the material world 
has no ultimate reality; it is merely an appearance con- 
sisting only of names and forms and super-imposed on 
Brahman, the Absolute, because of ajīāna or nescience”*. 
To one who has acquired the knowledge of Brahman, 
the world does not exist, since, at that stage, only the 
non-dual Brahman is found to shine forth everywhere”, 


Among the Buddhists, the Yagācāras totally deny 
the reality of the material world. In their view vijāāna 
or consciousness is the only reality, which is mani- 
fested as matter outside because of the iguorance of 
the perceiver?. Some of these thinkers say that this 
world is a creation of our individual zijīānas” whi! 
others hold that it is an objective manifesto" 
Absolute Vijīcāna, the individual vijūānas be 
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jective manifestations of the same.“ The Madhyami- 
kas also totally deny the reality of the material world. 
In their view, what we call matter is only an imagina- 
tion caused by ignorance.*!. Nagarjuna identifies the 
world with Nirvana. He says that the world we per- 
ceive is a creation of ignorance, while, in reality, there 
is not the least difference between the world and. 
Nirvana. 


Now, the view of the Caryakas that non-conscious: 
maiter is the only reality and that consciousness is a by- 
product of matter is totally untenable. Granting that 
consciousness comes out of matter, we may ask : how: 
could consciousness come out of matter if the former 
were not there in some form or other in the latter > 
Nothing can come from the vacuum. The contention. 
that at a certain stage of evolution consciousness is pro- 
duced from matter presupposes that consciousness exi- 
sts in the casual stuff or matter in an unmanifested 
form. It is argued that just as the red colour—a comp- 
letely new element—is produced when betel-nut, betel- 
leaf, lime etc. are chewed together, so consciousness is 
produced fiom the admixture of material elements. But 
the red colour cannot be regarded as a completely new 
clement; it must be said to be existing in the said ele- 
ments in some form or other. If not, why does nota 
blue colour come out of those elements? Ina like 
manner, ifconsciousness is said to be coming out of 
matter, it must be accepted that the former exists in the 
latter in an unmanifested form. Further, if conscious- 
ness be an evolved stage of matter, can we not regard 
matter as an involved stage of consciousness ? That a 
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seed evolves into a tree means that the tree is involved: 
in the seed. Likewise, if matter evolves into conscious- 


ness, the latter may be said to be involved imo the 
former, 


Further, wc may ask why matter should be regard- 
ed as devoid of consciousness. It is seen that material 
elements or bodies work in a particular and well-regu- 
lated way : fire always burns, a hard body resists, a 
heavy thing falls down, an elastic thing is subject to 
contraction and expansion, and so on. Why do the 
material bodies behave in such a regular way? The 
materialists will say that it is so, because these material 
things are endowed with certain definite qualities 
and capabilities. But the point is: if matter were 
totally blind or non-conscious, how could it follow apar- 
ticular course of life and re-act when some opposite: 
force stands in the way of its functioning ? Some are 
of the opinion that the world has a teleology or purpose 
behind it, ic, all its acts are directed towards some 
end. But this position will not solve the problem in. 
question, since teleology or purpose presupposes the 
working of some consciousness from behind, though the 
consciousness might not be clearly manifested. The 
body of a person falling senseless may move, act and 
re-act, but the person is not aware of these actions, as 
it is proved by the fact thathe does not remember 
them when he comes to the senses, But it must be acce- 
pted that the senseless body'acts, because it is informed 
by consciousness, though that consciousness is not fully 
manifest. In the seme way, it my be said that the so- 
called material bodies act in a well-calculated -way, as. 
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they are informed by consciousness, though conscious- 
ness therein is not manilest. 

The Samkhyists hold that matter is non-conscious 
and that it is quite distinct from the self, which is ofthe 
nature of consciousness. All the non-conscious or ma- 
terial things are derived by these thinkers from prakrti, 
the ultimate material cause This prakrti is also non- 
conscious but, energised by the conscious self, it behaves 
as a conscious entity aud evolves the material world 
out of itself. Here, though prakrti is said to be mate- 
rial or non-conscious in nature, it is not matter in the 
sense of the materialists or the Naiyayikas, According 
to the materialists and the Naiyāyikas, atoms are the 
ultimate realities of the material world. To the Sām- 
khyists, however, atoms or the ultimate partic'es form- 
ing the five kinds of great elements or mahabhitas are 
produced from prakrti at a later stage of its evolution, 
That means, frakrti is much finer than tbe atoms, And, 
a proper analysis of the nature of prakyti reveals that it 
is nothing but energy. The so-called three guņas of 
prakrti, namely, sattva, rajas and tamas are but three 
ways of functioning of energy : sattva illuminates, rajas 
renders active and tamas renders passive. The first two 
evolutes of prakrti, namely, buddhi or intellect and 
ahamkaüra or ego, are also energies, The five tanmatras 
called fabda, sparía, rapa, rasa and gandha, ie., sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell, mark an intermediary 
stage between energy and matter. Though in essence 


brakrli is energy, it is called material oaly in the sense 
«that it is-non-conscious. 


Now, though ģrakrti is non-conscious, it is said to 
be workiag in full concert with the acts ani needs of 
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the purusas or the conscious selves, as a result of which 
‘the selves get the proper fruits of their own actions in 
the form of enjoyment and liberation, But the problem 
is this : if prakrti and the purusas are quite distinct 
from each other, why should the former be so loyal 
to the latter and work to serve their interest ? Again, 
how can the non-conscious prakrli adjust itself to the 
needs of the purusas ? Ic may be held that, though 
prakrti is quite distinct from the purugas, its nature 
is such that, when enerjsed by the consciousness 
of the purusas, it subserves the needs of the latter. 
But the problem remains the same, since it is not ex- 
plained why the nature of prakrti should be so harmo- 
nious with or subservient to a completely distinct entity, 
ie, the self. If prakrii and the purusas be comple- 
tely distinct fiom each other, both will try to maintain 
their identity, and there will be no possibility of one’s 
being subservient to the other. IF, therefore, we are 
to account for the harmony between prakyti and the 


burusas, we shall have to maintain that these two are 
synthesised ata higher plane of reality. 

The view that both the purusa and prakrti are cont- 
rolled and harmonised by God does not improve the 
position at all. For, here also the same problem 
arises : ifthe non-conscious prakrti be quite distinct in 
nature from Gol, the Gonsciousness, why should the 
former act according to the will of the latter ? Hence, 
if we are to account for the servitude of prakrti to the 


will of God, we must hold that at a higher level of 
reality, prakrti is not different from the being of God. 


Some Vaisnava-Vedautins hold, as said above that 
prakyti is a quality or potency of God and that it is ia a 
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relation of difference-cum-non-difference with Him. But 
ifa quality or potency is to work in concert with the 
will of God, the Consciousness, it must be non-diffe- 
rent from Him at a higher plane of reality. In our 
view, a quality or potency is an outer manifestation of 
the substance, while at bottom these two are identical. 


We may thus summerise that what we call matter 
is, in the ultimate analysis, frakrti or energy itself; 
what we call energy is the quality or potency of God; 
and what we call the quality or potency of God is 


identical with God. That means, at bottom matter is- 


identical with God or Consciousness. 


What we mean to say is this: The ultimate or 
universal Consciousness reveals itself as energy, which. 
is transformed into the atoms at a lower phase of its 
evolution. These atoms in their turn evolve into the 
material bodies at a still lower stage of evolution. In 
other words, energy and matter aie nothing but lower 
levels of consciousness : they are also conscious, though. 
consciousness in them is not manifest. 


By ‘consciousness’, however, we mean not the 
thinking process, which is a developed stage of consci- 
ousness, but ‘the tendency to work in a regular. way’. 
Consciousness has different levels, of which. that mani- 
fested in the so-called material objects is the lowest 
one. In these material bodies consciousness simply 
«exists and acts mechanically; it is devoid of the 
capability of thinking, From matter arises life through 
the process of evolution. In a higher level of life, 
mind develops;* and in a still higher level of lite the 
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«capability of thinking arises. In the human stage, this 
thinking process develops to such an extent that it 
tries to transcend the limitations imposed by the body 
and the mind. Accordingly, a conflict arises between 
the physical elements and the thinking being: the 
physical elements try to work mechanically, while the 
thinking being tries to control them according to its 
sweet will. And, ultimately man succeeds to transcend 
the limitations of the mind-body. 

As regards the view that the world has no ultimate 
reality, we are to say that the world, as we preceive 
it, is unreal, since it is not revealed to us in its real 
nature as consciousness. Essentially, however, the 
world is not unreal because it is identical with the 
Ultimate Reality. The differences of good and bad, 
pure and impure, and soon are created by our igno- 
rance. In reality, there is nothing bad or impure, 
since everywhere the same Reality exists. This view 
«an be attested by the fact that the spiritually enligh- 
tened persons donot make any difference between 
good andbad or pure andimpure. The view of the 
Yogācāras and the Madhyamikas that the world is 
nothing but an imagination of our intellect refers to 
the world as it is perceived by us, and not to the world 
as it really is. For, essentially, the world is said to 
be identical with Nirvana, the infinite and immutable 
reality, which exists everywhere. 
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The Law of Karman 


The Law of Karman may be regarded as the most 
important principle of Indian philosophy, as it domina- 
tes the entire history of the same. It is an eternal 
mora! principle which may be described as the ‘law of 
the conservation of moral force’. For, it states that 
any action is sure to produce its requisite effect in the 
form of merits and demerits, or that there is no loss of 
any action, 

Though all the schools of Indian philosophy accept 
the Law of Karman, there are differences of opinion 
regarding its functioning. Those who do not accept a 
world-governor Igvara hold that the Law of Karman 
is automatic or self-faided; it functions by itself without 
the help or guidance of any conscious principle like 
"God. Those who believe in a world-governor God, 
on the other hand, hold that the Law of Karman, being 
a non-conscious principle, cannot act by itself; it works 
under the guidance or control of God. This means 
not that God makes the Jīvas work according to His 
sweet will, but that God or Brahman is the source 
from which the Law of Karman gets energy for its 
functioning. According to both these groups of thia- 
kers, however, the Law of Karman is not mechanical, 
rather it is organic in nature. For, just as the present 
is determined by the past, so the futureris to bz deter- 
mined by the present. The course ofour life is not 
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pre-determind, rather it remains open to be determined 
by our continuous actions, since man is above the Law 
of Karman.! 


The Law of Karman has two aspects: one function- 
ing in the life of an individual, the other in the outer 
world. 


Applied to the life of an individual, this law means 
thatany action done by an individual produces some 
sort of potency. which has the power to bring forth the 
requisite fruits to that individual in due course of 
time. Allactions, good and bad, produce their good 
and bad effects, respectively, in the life of the agent of 
those actions? What an individual has at present is. 
the fruit of his own past actions: the body and the 
senses, family, social and geographical conditions, and 
all other factors connected with the life of an indivi- 
dual are but creations of the past actions of that indivi- 
dual The differences found in the lives of different 
individuals are due only to the differences of actions 
performed in the past by those individuals? And, the 
acts performed by an individual at present will, in 
their turn, determine the future existence of that 
individual. 


From the Law of Karman follows the Law of Trans- 
migration or Rebirth, As man cannot have anything 
without a previous action of his own, the present life 
presupposes his existence in some other state before this 
life. Actions performed in that state may he said to. 
have produced this life. In a like manner, an indivi- 
dual is sure to exist in some future state to reap the 
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fiuits of his present actions. If the fruits of actions 
are such that they cannot be enjoyed in the present 
life, the individual will have to take another birth in. 
order to enjoy them.* The nature of the future bith 
will be determined by the fruits of those actions 
which arc mature enough to bring their results. 


The Law of Karman, however, has a limitation. 
It is held that an individual is to reap the fruits. of his 


actions, only if those actions are performed with some 
motive or desire to gain certain ends. A person 
performing actions without any desire or motive is not 
destined to get the fruits of those actions? This law 
thus holds good only to those actions that are. per- 
formed with selfish motives; disinterested and passion- 
less actions do not produce any effect for the doer. 
A person who performs actions without any self- 
interest does not accumulate any new fruit from those 
actions. Thet means, action performed without any 
hope for reward is as good as inaction In reality, 
freedom from the sphere of the Law of Karman is the 
summum bonum of life. Bondage and the consequent 
sufferings are all due to karman or aciion. When a 
person is freed from this chain of karman and its conse- 
quent fruits, he attains liberation. It is true that no 
person can remain without performing some sort of 
karmanor action. But if actions are performed without 
any self-interest, they are not to be counted as actions 
at all, since such-actions do not produce any result or 
create any bondage.” 


The Mimansakas hold that the performance of 
sacrifice or any ritual creates in the self of the performer 
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‘some unseen magical virtue called. "abūroa which 
gives the desired result mechanically in due course of 
time" Expanded to the whole sphere of human life, 
this theory means that any work done by any indivi- 
dual brings forth to him the requisite effect in due time, 
The Mimañsakas, the Sārnkhyists, the Jainasf and the 
Buddhists uniformly hold that in the life-history of the 
jēva, karman rules the supreme; it is karman, and not 
God, that regulates the path of the jiva in all its 
‘stages. Bondage, liberation, birth, death, joys, sorrows 
and all other events of life are regulated by karman? 
Karman produces in the individual its requisite imprints 
or sarhskāras in the form of merits and demerits which 
when matured give forth the requisite fruits. This 
whole process of karman acts automatically without the 
guidance of any conscious agent like God. 


The Nyaya-Vaišesikas and the Vedāntins hold that 
the Law of Karman is guided by God, ie., all the joys 
and sorrows of our life are dispensed by God in accord- 
ance with our Karman.'° It is because of the guidance of 
God that karman produces adrsta or the stock of merits 
and demerits, and adzs(a produces its requisite fruits 
in due time. God is, however, not responsible for ihe 
differences of actions and the consequent attainments of 
the jivas. For, He docs not make them act according 
to His Will; He simply gives them energy to act. 
While commenting on the Brahma Satra," all the 
commentators uniformly hold that God is not to be 
charged with partiality or cruelty for the differences 
of the lots of the jīvas, since it is the karmans of the jivas 
themselves that are responsible for all these differences. 
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God is only an assigning medium or the energising 
force; He does not compel anybody to do anything. 
This law, in its cosmic aspect, means that the*course of” 
the world is conditioned by the acts of the jivas 
residing in it, The progress of the world is neither 


capricious nor predetermined; it goes in harmony 
with the acts of the jīvas.** 


In explaining the importance of the Lawof Karman 
in its cosmic aspect, the Mimansakas, the Sārhkh yists and 
others, who do not believe iu the existence of a world- 
governor God, opine that the process of the world. is 
guided not by God but by the adrslas or the merits 
and demerits of the jivas, The Mimarisakas say that the 
progress of the world takes place mechanically in consona- 
nce with the adrsfasof the jivas,'* which though insentient,. 
have the capability to act automatically and independent- 
ly of any conscious guide. In their view, adrstas are not 
guided by God as the theists like the Nyāya-Vaišesikas 
hold. The Sārnkhyists bold that the creation and 
dissolution of the world are due to the conjunction and 
disjunction of the urusa and prakyti. Though these 
two are distinct realities and are opposed to each other 
in nature, there is a peculiar harmony between them 
asa result of which the movements of frakrti are 
invariably adapted to the needs of the purusas. When 
all the adzsfas or the merits and demerits of the furusas 
require that there should be a world for enjoyment, 
prakrti evolves the world. Again, when the adrstas 
collectively require that there should be a recess, prakrti 
dissolves all the evolutes into its bosom.'* Thus, prakti 
spreads and retracts the world in consonance with the 
acts of the purusas. 
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The Yogists accept the existence of Īsvara, but 
whether lvara accepted by them is directly concerned 
with the -world-process or not is a matter of contro- 
versy. Vyāsa, Bhojadeva and others hold that dharmas 
and adharmas or merits and demerits of the purusas 
remove the karriers of prakrti so that the world can 
evolve from it.'** This means that the dharmas and 
4dharmas accruing from the deeds of the worldly 
beings bring necessary changes in the outer world in 
such a way that the doers get the requisite fruits of 
their actions in the form of happiness, pain etc. Thus, 
the modifications of prakrfi are regulated by the 
dharmas and adkarmas of the worldly beings. According 
to these thinkers, therefore, dharmas and adkarmas are 
the efficient causes of the evolution of prakrti. It is, 
however, held that the presence of God is necessary 
for the functioning of adrsta, as of other non-conscious 
principles. According to other commentators, it is 
God Who removes the barriers of parkrti and controls 
it in all its processes." Of course, this act is performed 
by God, it is said, through the merits and demerits of 
the purusas. 


The Buddhists and the Jainas do not clearly say 
that the world is guided by the acts of the jīvas. But 
the view that the jivas get just the requisite fruits of 
their actions and that any attainment, however 
insignificant, is caused by some carlier action of the 
person concerned leads to the idea that the outer world 
is conditioned by the acts of the jīvas. Ifit were not 
so, the jizas could not get the requisite fruits of their 
actions in the path of their journey in the world. 
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Theists like the Nyaya-Vaigesikas, the Vedantins, 
the Saivites and others, on the other hand, hold that 
livara is the controller of the whole process of creation, 
sustenance and destruction of the world, But it is held 
in common by these thinkers also that, while doing 
so, Ī$vara takes into account the adrstas or the merits 
and demerits accruing from the actions of the jas. 
It is said that Išvara guides the world in its every step 
in strict harmony with the Law of Karman so that the 
jivas can experience enjoyments and sufferings exactly 
in proportion to their own acts. If the moral deserts of 
the jīvas were not taken into account, the jizasmight not 
get the requisite fruits of their acts, and Iávaia Himself 
might be responsible for the enjoyments and sufferings of 
the jīvas!' The Nyaya-Vaišesikas say that the karmans 
or acts of the jīvas are the nimtita-kāraņas or instru- 
mental causes of the conjunction and disjunction of 


the atoms," which on their part bring forth the creation 
and dissolution, respectively, of the world.!? 


Thus, according to the theists, the world is not 
the result of a fortuitious combination of the atoms; it 
is guided by the Law of Karman which, again, is 
governed by God. In other words, it is God Who, 
ia consonance with the moral deserts of the jivas, 
produces motion in the atoms, combines them into 
their composite products, and ultimately creates the 


stupendous universe. Again, in dissolution, he takes 
Tecourse4o à reverse process, disintegrates all the com- 
posite things, and dissolves them into their original 
or atomic state, 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, when all the 
adrstas ot the jivas require a world for their enjoyments 
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and sufferings, God creates the world? At first; He 
produces motion in the atoms and combines them into. 
the four gross elements. After the creation of these 
four gross elements, God creates the divinity called: 
Brahma who performs the rest of the task of creation 
in accordance with the merits and demerits of the jivas. 
Again, at the end of a cycle, when God desires to 
give recess to the bound selves in harmony with their 
edrsias?' He brings about the dissolution of the 
world. At this time, God suspends the functioning 
of the adrstas of the jivas, which lie at the root of the 
formation of all the bodies, the senses and the gross. 
elements. Asa result, no new element like the bodies,. 
the senses or the material objects are produced and 
the composite things are also disintegrated and reduced. 
to their original state. 


Thus, most of the theists hold in common that the 
varieties of the world are due not to God but to the 
acts of the jivas. 


Now, there are some problems before us: First, 
can we explain all the events occurring in the life of 
an individual or in suciety or in the vast outer universe 
with the law of Karman? Are all the events found 
in the life of an individual or in society and events. 
like train-accidents, cyclones, floods, earth-quakes etc. 
occurring in the outer world and causing mass casu- 
alties due to the karmans of the living being concerned ? 
Secondly, is the Law of Karman a self-guided princi- 
ple, or is it guided by God, the conscious Ground of 
the world? Thirdly, is the Law of Karman consistent 
with the concept of God ? 


4 
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It is really very difficult to solve the first problem. 
This problem is related to innumerable factors like 
the actions of the persons concerned in their previous 
births (supposing the validity of the Theory of 
Rebirth), their domestic and parental conditions, 
astronomical situations relating to their births and acti- 
vities etc. But itis not possible for us to know all 
these factors fully and accurately. Accordingly, it is 
very difficult, or even impossible, to give any solution 
to the problem in question. Astrology, if it is proved 
to be a science, may perhaps help us in this 
regard, 


Some events of life can, cf course, be explained 
with the Law of Karman. When a sincere and meri- 
torious student does good in an examination, or a 
murderer is hanged to death, we find a harmony 
between the acts and the results, In alike manner, some . 
events of society also can be explained with the Law 
of Karman. We find that when there is some social 
unrest or anarchism in a country, some leader is born, 
who with his outstanding personality controls the situa- 
tion. Again, when there is a downfall in the moral 
sphere of a society, some high-souled person is born 
to propagate spiritualism or humanism. The birth of 
such social and spiritual leaders can be said to be due 
to the will of the people of that time. Likewise, the 
tyranny of some ruler in a country is due to the will 
of the people of that country. That is to say, loss of 
morality or reason, absence of proper unity, and such 
other vices of the people are responsible for such ‘a 
tyrannical rule. 

SERLE. 
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Contrarily, there are innumerable cases in life and 
society where no harmony is apparently found between 
acts and their results. Sometimes, a meritorious stu- 
dent does not get the expected result because of some 
mistake of the examiner. Sometimes, again, a notori- 
ous criminal escapes punishment, while an honest per- 
son is convicted and punished. It is not possible to 
say whether the Law of Karman is operative or not 
in such cases, since it is almost impossible to investigate 
all the necessary factors relating to the events. 


It is more impossible to find a harmony between 
acts and results in the case of persons falling victims 
to accidents and natural calamities, We are, however 
inclined to accept the Law of Karman in these cases 
also, since the acceptance of the other alternative that 
we are but puppets in the hands of nature will lan! us 

` to the worst state of fatalism oc pessimism, which the 
psychical nature of man does not approve of. Men 
are by nature optimists; they always hope to get the 
fruits of their actions, mental or physical, The non 
acceptance of the Law of Karman will go against this 
very nature of man. 


On the problem of the Law of Karman in the case 
of natural calamities, however, we may make some 
further observations. From the regularity and mutual 
relations found in the functionings of the heavealy 
bodies, we my presume that the whole world has an 
organic relation. It may be thought that when the 
Absolute reveals itself as the empirical world, it sust- 
ains some will, which works in the form of universal 
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Jaw or regulation in the whole world, in consequence 
whereof some organic relations exist among all the 
bodies of the world. And, just as cach of the function- 
ings of the cells or parts in an organism has a bearing 
onthe whole organism, so every action within the 
world may have a bearing on the functioning of the 
whole world. Accordingly, the actions of beings may 
be thought to have some relation with the natural 
calamities, "This is, of course, merely a conjecture 
«to be established by further speculations. 


As regards the second problem, we may say that 
in our daily life karman produces its efect automatic- 
ally. Ifa man puts his hands in fice, they will burn; 
if a man does an evil work, his mind will be sullied; if 
a man does a noble deed, his mind will be magnani- 
mous; and soon, All these events occur automatically 
through cause-and-effect relations. And, as we can 
thus explain these and such-like events with the help of 
causation functioning automatically, it is superfluous 
to imagine some unseen God as their the guide. 


But the problem is this : can the noneconscious Law 
of Karman work by itself without the guidance of some 
conscious agent ? The materialists and the physicists 
contend that it is possible for a non-conscious entity to 
work in a regular way. But to say that ‘an entity is 
non-conscious? means that ‘it is blind. And, itis not 
understandable how such a blind entity could work 
in a regular way. Regularity inaction implies purpose or 
teleology which is not possible tora blind entity; purpose 
or teleology must presuppose some sort of consciousness 
working behind. Hence, we are forced to think 
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that the regularity found in the Law of Karman, as im 
any other material object, is conditioned by conscious- 
ness. It means not that some conscious agent guides 
the functioning of the Law of Karman from without,, 
but that the Law itself marks a level of consciousness. 
In other words, what we call the Law of Karman is 
nothing but a phase of the Universal Consciousness. 
This Universal Consciousness is, again, represented as 
God from the view-point of theology. Thus, the 
contradiction as is posed in the problem whether the 
Law of Karman is self-guided or whether it is guided 
by God is only apparent. The Law of Karman is self- 
guided and self-operative, but, being a lower form 
of the Universal Consciousness, it may be said to be 
guided by God from the theological point of view. 
The above position will help us solve thethird prob- 
lem, i.c. whether the Law of Karman is consistent with 
the concept of God or not. The problem posed here is. 
this: The Law of Karman is said tobe ‘inviolable. 
All the theists uniformly hold that God regulates the 
world and the jivas not capriciously but in harmony 
with the act of the jīvas. This means that God's 
action is conditioned by the acts of the jzvas and that 
He cannot forgive the sinners or help the svfferers by 


His own discretion, This amounts to saying that God 
is limited by the Law of Karman and that He is 


neither merciful nor omnipotent. To this, we are to 
say that this problem arises from the idea that God is 
a reality lying beyond the Law of Karman, Actually, 
however, the Law of Karman is nothing but a mani- 
festation of the will of God and is, therefore, included 
in His being2® The Law- cf Kaiman simply gives 


I> a 
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"expression to how the divine will works in the moral 
and causal sphere of the world. This law is, therefore, 
nota limitation to God's power, rather it isa manifes- 
tation of His nature. The Law of Karman is 
themechanism by which God maintains correspondence 
between the conscious acts of the jīvas and the outer 
world. God’s action through the Law of Karman, 
again, does not go against His mercifulness. God is 

F called merciful not because He forgives beings and 
grants them happiness without any reason. If God 
grants happiness to one without any reason, He will 
have to be regarded as unkind oc partial to another to 
whom He does not grant the same. In fact, what we 
call the mercifulness of God is nothing but His proper 
justice which is an aspect of the Law of Karman; 
it is this law that is revealed as God's justice, The 
Saiva Siddhantins, therefore, say that it is Siva’s justice 
and love that take the form of the Law of Karman.** 

> The popular belief that through prayer one can get 
God's mercy is not to be regarded as an exception 
to the Law of Karman, since here also prayer is the 
act, the result whereof is revealed as the so-called 
mercy. In reality, God cannot be regarded as merciful 
in the popular sense of the term, He is called so, only 
because He is the source of all happiness which, 
however, is to be attained through proper act or self 
purification, 


y The Kausitaki Upanisad says that God, being the 
author of the entire creation, is responsible for all our 
attainments, and that it is God who causes some per- 
sons to do good deeds and others to do bad ones. 
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To keep harmony with the impartial nature of God? 
and also with the general trend of Vedic thought and 
our ethical sense, we are here forced to hold that this 
passage simply wants to emphasise the fact that God it 
the foundation of all our activitics. 1f God beresponsib'e 
for our good and bad actions, He will have to be 
charged with partiality and cruelty. He, therefore, must 
be regarded as acting in accordance with the acts of 
beings. This position docs not make God dependent 
on the Law of Karman, since this law is a manifesta- 
tion of His own nature. E 


Freedom of Will 

It is generally held that there is a conflict between: 
fate or niyali aud freedom of will or purugokūra. The 
problem posed here is: whether we can do anything 
we like, or whether our action is limited by some 


external conditions denoted by the term ‘niyat? or 


‘fate’. 


The Niyati-vādins hold that everything is deter- 
mined by niyati, where ‘niyati seems to stand for some 
driving force—blind and purposeless—working from 
behind and bearing scme inevitable consequence.’ 
According to this theory, time, place, society, body, 
manner, action, and all that we have are predetermi- 
ned and inevitable; here there is no room for any free- 
dom of will. 


This theory totally denying freedom of will goes: 
against our day-to-day experiences and makes alb 
ethical codes meaningless. Our clear experience that 


we do something in preference to another, though we: 


m 


ax 
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have the capability to do any of them, shows that we 
have some amount of freedome. Again, if every- 
thing is predetermined, all the moral prescripts like 
*you should do this, *you should not do this etc. 
will be meaningless, and there will be no logical 
ground for rewarding or punishing anybody for his 
good or bad deeds. Further, the most dangerous as- 
pect of this theory is that if some force from without 
compels us to behave in a particular way, then we 
shall be totally helpless—a position which will generate 
the worst kind of pessimism in us and will stand against 
all human progress. 


The point is this that the Niyati-vadins have over- 
looked the other side of the picture, ie, the role of 
free will in our life, and have over-emphasised those 
aspects of our life which are pre-determined, In our 
life, as in nature, there are some aspects which are 
pre-determined, and, contrarily, there are some other 
aspects whice can be explained only by accepting frec- 
dom of our will. Our task, now, is to see which factors. 
of our life are pre-determined and which of them are 
to be determined by our free will. 


The Law of Karman says that our present state of 
existence is caused and determined by the acts done 
by usin the past or in our previous birth or births. 
That means, the present has been shaped or determi- 
ned not by some power outside our being, but by our 
own actions done previously through our free will. 
Hence, the present may be said to be pre-determined 
in the since that it is the necessary result of our own. 
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past actions, The future, however, is not pre-determi- 
ned; itis to be determined by the actions performed 
‘by us at present through our free will. The fruits of 
our past actions, which have not yet started giving 
their fruits, may also be a'tered by our present acts. 
That means, the actions of the present together with 
those of the past that have not yet yielded their fruits 
will shape the future of our lives. Thus, though the 
present is determined by the past karmans, the future 
remains open to be determined by the joint effects of 
the karmans of the past andthe present, since karman 
isnot mechanical but organic in nature. And, what 
is called ‘ziyat? is nothing but thz inevitable presence 
of the effects of actions performed by us previously,?* 
either in this life or in the previous life or lives. The 
fruits of the present actions along with those of the past 
actions that have no yielded their fruits will, ia their 
turn, will emerge, as niyati in future. From this, it 
follows that man's will-power is greater than niyati, 
since niyati is also a creatioa of his free act. Thus, 
the whole responsibility of the life of man falls on him- 
self and not on anything beyond his being. It is maa 
himself who has shaped his present and, again, it is he 
"who can re-shape his future. 


It may be argued that if the present is pre-determi- 
ned by the past, then the will-power of the present also 
should be regarded as pre-determined, and. in that case, 
there will bz no provision for free act at present, In 
reply, we are to say that the will-power of the present 
is certainly determined by the past acts. But this 


«does not mean that the rise of every ‘individual will: 


w 
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is pre-determined. It simply means that the range or 
circumference of the will-power of the present is demark- 
ed by the totality of the effects of our past. acts. 
"Within that range, we have enough freedom, and the 
fature will emerge from the nature of our utilisation of 
that amount of freedom. This is deduced from the 
fact that though a person cannot go beyond a circum- 
ference, he can improve the present up to a certain 
limit by sclf-culture. A boy of mediocre calibre may 
not become a scholar like Sankara, but he may get a 
good degree and become a good teacher, so to say, by 
selfculture. This means that though the range or our 
will-power is determined or demarked by our past 
acts, we have freedom within the area thus demarked. 
And, it is by the proper cultivation of this freedom 
of will that we can shape or determine the nature of 
our future existence. Thus, the Law of Karman 
shows the possibility of free choice or free act, and 
declares that the determination or delimitation of the 
nature of our existence comes not from some foreign 
agency but from within ourselves. 


It is this faith in the enternal moral order or the Law 
of Karman that inspires optimismis man and makes him 
master of his own destiny. If my present state is deter- 
mined by my past conduct, there is no reason why I 
should not be able to determine my future by present 
endeavour. Fatalism has therefore no room in the Law 


of Karman, What is called niyati at present is a crea- 


tion of our past free acts, and the fruits of the free acts 
of the present will emerge as niyati in future. That 
"means, what is popularly called ‘fate’ is not a fixed lot 
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imposed on us ; it can be overcome by our own efforts. 
or free acts. 


There are, of course, examples in our life which 
show that we cannot overcome some conditions even 
by our utmost effort. Here, thethingis this that the 
results of our past actions that have started functioning 
in a particular stage of our life are very strong for that 
time and cannot be overcome by effort. That is why 
itis very difficult to overcome the effects of parental, 
physical, environmental and cther factors. The efforts 
of the present, however, should not be regarded as fruit- 
less, since after the said stage is over, our present eff- 
orts will start giving their requisite results. 


On the Law of Karman another question may arise 
thus: Ifa being is bonud to experience the results of 
his actions, then he will have no escape from the cycle 
of the world. As a man cannot remain without action,. 
and as all his actions are sure to produce their correspo- 
nding results, the doer will go on experiencing the 
results of his actions unendingly. Accordingly, man will 
ever remain a victim to the Law of Karman and will 
never be free. In reply, we are to say that the Law of 
Karman is operative within a certain limit and that 
man can go beyond this limit. That isto say, man is 
mightier than the Lawof Karman. The Law of Karman 
functions in the lower level of man; it has nothing to do- 
with the higher spirit in him, Our acts produce their 
effects only when they spring from some craving or self- 
interest ; they cannot leave any good or bad effect, if 
they are performed without such craving or sell-interest. 
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Hence, if a man becomes free from craving or self-inte- 
rest by self-culture, his works will not produce any re- 
sult for him. Spirit is essentially free; it can check or 
control the natural impulses and go beyond the limit 
of the Law of Karman, Thus finally, the Law of Kar- 
man is subject to the freedom of the spirit. The Bud- 
dha says, "O Priest, if any one says that a man must 
reap according to his deads, in that case there is no re- 
ligious life”, There is a tradition that the theory of 
Causation was established by Buddha to defend free- 
dom of Will against Determinism propagated by Gosala 
Maskariputra, “There is freeaction”, he dedared,“there 
is retribution, I maintain the doctiine of free action””. 
In the last sermon, Buddha says to his disciple Ananda 
that one should take refuge to oneself aud should have 
no other refuge", A mechanical Law of Karman will 
conflict with the claims of ethics and religion. The 
significance of all cthical and religious codes lies in the 
fact that man is essentially free. Man attains this free- 
dom through the eradication of all cravings and selfish 
desires. When man becomes free from cravings and 
self interest, all the effects of his past acts vanish for 
ever, and the present and future acis will not produce 
any fruit for him. Thus, freedom of will is natural to 
the self, and, hence, it is man himself who is responsi- 
ble for what is lotted to him ; no other entity lying 
outside should be held responsible for what he has. 
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The Concept of Time 


The main problems regarding time are: first, has 
time got any, obj ctive reality or not? and, secondly, 
if it has an objective reality, what is its nature? In 
solving these problems, some thinkers hold that time 
is both empirica'ly and transcendentally real; some 
accept its empirical reality but deny its transcendental 
existence; some others totally deny the objective real- 
ity of time—both empirical and transcendental. As 
regards the nature of time also, philosophers differ in 
their views, but yet it is held in common that the 
-empirical time is non-eternal and limited, while the 
‘transcendental time is eternal and infinite. 


According to the Nyaya-Vaišesikas and the 
Mimansakas, the empirical time as expressed in the 
notions of past, present, future, hour, day etc. is non- 
eternal, manifold, divisible and finite, and is perce- 
„ptible to the senses. The divisions of time are, however 
not inherent in the nature of time; they are due only 
to the limiting adjuncts or events’. Time in its real 
or transcendental nature is an cternal, unitary, indivi- 
sible and infinite entity transcending our sense 
knowledge; it is the common objective background of all 
the events of the world. That means, the real or 
transcendental time is timeless, though it conditions and 
determines all processes or activities in the temporal 
order, A distinction betwcen the empirical time and 
the transcendental time is found in the Maitri Upan- 
igad also.? 
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The Jainas also distinguish between the empirical 
time and the transcendental time. Notions of past, 
present, future etc. are called  vyavakūtrikakāla or 
empirical time or samaya, which is characterised by 
sthiti or duration and is measured by the movements. 
of the heavenly bodies. This empirical time does not 
exist in heaven and hell which lie beyond the solar 
course. Further; it is an impermanent entity, since it 
has a beginning and anend. Accordingly, the empir- 
ical time must be a modification of some reality which 
js its substratum. This reality forming the substratum 
of the empirical time is ni$caya-kàla or transcendental 
time. Just as the changing modes of a thing have a 
persisting substratum underlying them, so the evanes- 
cent units of the empirical time have the transcenden- 
tal time as their substratum, which is eternal, indivis- 
ible and unitary. This transcendental time or niscaya- 
kala is characterised by vartana or indivisible duration 


of time*. 


Bhiksu also makes a distinction between the empir- 
ical time and the transcendental time. He says that 
beyond the empirical time, which is produced from 
akaša limited by upadhis or conditions, there is an eternal 
and all-pervasive time which is of the nature of ākāša” 
While commenting on the Brahma Sutra and the livara- 
Gita, Bhiksu holds that time is that entity which brings 
about a conjunction between prakrti and the purusa, as 
a result of which categories like mahat, ahamkara etc. 
are produced from prakrti. In his view, time is 
conditioned by God's will: the moment- of God's 
will to connect parkyti and the purusa is time. Both 
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Prakrti and the purusa are really inactive; they are 
rendered active by time, This time is non-ceternal, as 
it does not exist in pralaya or dissolution, when the 
relation between prakrti and the purusa does not exist: 
It is clear from the exposition of Bhikgu that this time 
is the empirical time, since he speaks of the transcend- 
ental time as an eternal, dynamic power inherent in. 
Brahman.® 


Sārnkhya found in the Bkāgavata-Purāņa and the 
Visyu- Purdya regards time as an eternal entity existing. 
not only in creation, but also in dissolution. Time 
spoken hereof is not an evolute of prakrti; itis different 
from both prakrti and its evolutes, and inheres in God 
as His ctcrnal dynamic power or effort. It is by this 
power or efott called time that God connects prakrti 


and the purusas in creation, and disconnects them in 
dissolution.” 


Among the Vedantins, Nimbarka holds that the 
kāryarūpa or ʻeffectaľ or empirical time manifested in 
such notions as past, present etc. is divisible and non- 
eternal.” Behind this, there is the real or transcende- 
ntal time which is the material cause of the empirical 
time; this transcendental time is eternal, indivisible and 
all-pervasive; it has neither any beginning nor any end; 
it exists both in creation and in dissolution. This 
does not however mean that transcendental time is an 
independent reality, since its functioning is controlled 
by God; it is the instrament by which God performs 
the acts of creation and dissolution of the world. 
Everything produced from prakrti depends upon time 
controlled by God. In the nitya-vibtūti or eterna] 

6 R. I. P. 
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plane of God, however, there is no influence of time.!” 
Madhva holds that time is directly produced from a 
part of prakyti and that it isall-pervasive," There is 
also an indication in Madhay’s philosophy that time is 
a power of God.12 

In the view of Venkata, though the empirical time 
is manifold, limited and non-eternal, the real or transc- 
endental time is one, all-pervasive and eternal and is 
without any origination and destruction. Likewise, 
Lokācārya also says that though the empirical time is 
noncternal; time in its real nature is eternal,'? 
Venkata says that time is co-existent with God and 
that it is the efficient cause of everything and the 
material cause of its modifications.'* Yamunācārya 
says that time is the body of God and that for 
that reson, it is eternal Rāmānuja and Vallabha 
hold that God connects the purusas with prakrti and 
disturbs the equilibrium of the latter through fala or 
time, ie, transcendental time, which is not outside 
the body of Brahman. Vallabha goes so far as to say 
that in its inner aspect, time is of the nature of Sat, cit 
and dnanda, i.e, existence, intelligence and bliss, 
though the empirical time is only a partial manifesta. 
tion of the aspect of sat. Among the later Naiya- 
yikas, Raghunatha Siromani and others do not accept 
the independent existence of time. In their view, it 
is only an aspect of God." The Subāla Upanisad says 
that time is identical with Nārāyaņa.” Likewise, 
there are passages in the Maitri and other Upanisads 
which identify time with God or Brahman. The 
AtharvaVeda says that time is the Lord of all; it produ- 
<esall creatures and guides the working of the uni- 
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veres.” The Mahābhārata also says that all things 
are of the nature of time; everything emanates from 
time and is dissolved into time.2° The purāņas also, in 
many places, identify time with the Lord. 


The Vaibhasika Buddhists accept the reality of the 
three divisions of time—past, present and future. Time 
expressed in these notions is the empirical time which is 
impermanent in nature. Some think that the Vaibha- 
sika Buddhists regard time in its real nature as uncaus- 
ed, immutable infinite and eternal?? But it is diffi- 
cult to support this view, since the Vaibhasikas accept 
only thiee eternal object* which do not include time. 
The Sautrantikas deny the reality of the past and the 
future, and accept the existence of the present only. 
That means, according to these thinkers, that much of 
time is real which is revealed to us as the present 
moment; beyond this there is no time, 


In Sàámkhya-Yoga, time has not been regarded as 
a distinct category, since it is included in the concept of 
ākāša.** According to some interpreters, what we call 
time is nothing but ākāša conditioned by the move- 
ments or actions of the luminaries** Bhiksu holds that 
this time is produced from ākāša and is endowed with 
objective reality.’ The operation of any cause, the 
Sithkhyists hold, is assisted by time, e. g., plants give 
fruits only when time permits?" This time is the 
empirical one and is therefore non-eternal; it does not 
exist in dissolution, since at that time ākāša, the cause 
or substratum of time, is also dissolved into prakrti. 


Vücaspati, a commentator on the Sarekhya-Karika, 
“does not accept time as a. distinct category, and critici- 
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ses the Nyaya view of the independent reality of time. 
The Naiyayikas regard time as cternal and indivisible, 
and explain the division of time experienced by us 
with the help of upadhis or conditions. In the view of 
Vacaspati, however, since the actions like origination, 
stay, destruction etc. of the said upadhis can themselves 
explain the notions of past, present, future etc., it is 
superfluous to accept time as a separate category apart 
from the ufādhis.”" The auther of Yukti-Dipika also 
denies the existence of time. He says that time has 
been imagined from the succession of movements or 
actions, like the movement of the luminaries, the beat- 
ing of pulses etc** That means, time has no separate 
reality apart from action. The Yogists say that time 
is nothing but the succession of ksayas or descrete 
moments, That means, in their view, time is unreal; 
there is no time beyond the moments.” 


According to the Advaita Vedantins, time is a cate- 
gory of the empirical world and is included in avidya. 
It has no reality apart from the worldly events or chan- 
ges which themselves have no ultimate reality. These 
thinkers hold that Brahman isthe only ultimate reality, 
and, hence time, like all other empirical rcalitics, has 
no existence in the transcendental plane of Brahman. 
Every event of the world occurs in time, while Brah- 
man, the highest reality, lies beyond time; it is eternal 
and timeless.°° The Mahayana Buddhists also deny 
the objective reality of time. The Yogācāra Mahā- 
yānists say that time. is an ideal appearance, being a 
hallucination of a man. of tainted vision?" The 
Mādhyamika Mahāyānists hold that the so-called exis» 
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tence of the three divisions of time is only relative. 
‘There is no empty time apart from the momentary 
entities, since time exists only in relation to the chan- 
ging things, And the reality of changing things being 
untenable, according to the Madhyamikas, the reality 
of time is unestablished."* Ia the Upanigads also 
there are passages which say that time is only an appa- 
rent reality and that itis not ultimately real Like 
the Mādhyamikas, the Maydakya Upanisad also suggests 
that time is only a relative entity," 


Now, the view of Vācaspati and the author of 
Yukti-Dipika that time-units like past, present, future, 
hour, day etc. have no existence apart from action or 
movement cannot be accepted. It is true that the 
existence of the said time-units is known from the 
changes of things of our surroundings, or from the 
succession of actions or movements, But this does not 
rily mean that what we call time is nothing but 
action or movement. We cognise the existence of air 
through the sensation of touch, but for that we cannot 
conclude that air is identical with the sensation of 
touch. 


nec 


It is our common experience that though things 
move in different velocities, the measure of time-unites 
remains the same. This shows that time-units have 
their existence beyond actions. 


Again, the existence of the said time-units has to be 
accepted, because they have a practical utility in our 
life; itis by time that we distinguish events occurring 
simultaneously or successively. 


EN CN 7 
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The most remarkable point is that the events of 
the world are always seen to occur successively. The 
tree and the fruits are produced not simultaneously but 
in succession. This succession of events necessarily 
brings with it the facts of past, present etc. We cannot 
explain these facts of succession without accepting some 
entity at the background. This entity is time. 
Ifsuch an entity is not accepted, all events will have 
to be regarded as occurring at the same moment. 


But though the said time-units are real, they are 
not eternal facts, since they are subject to origination, 
destruction and limitation, That means, these time- 
units are only empirically real. The Nyaya-Vaiéesikas 
hold that the empirical time is only a conditioned state 
ofthe eternal or transcendental time. Accordingly, 
when the conditions will be destroyed in dissolution, 
the empirical time will not exist. Vedantins like 
Nimbarka, Venkata and others also hold that the 
empirical time being an effect of prakrti is non-eternal 
and is non-existent in the transcendental plane of 
reality. 

Further, the notions of past, present etc, are 
simply relative ones; whatis called the present be- 
comes the past at the next moment; what is called the 
future is succeedingly revealed as the present; and so 
on. This relative nature of the empirical time necessa- 
rily leads to the Advaitic position that it is only an. 
appearance and that ultimately it is not-existent. 


But though time, as it is conceived by us, has no 
ultimate reality, some eternal, background forming the 
basis of our empirical time must be accepted, other- 
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wise the succession of events or the process of the world 
could not be explained. This eternal background 
may be regarded as the transcedental time which is all- 
pervasive and indivisible also. The empirical time is 
simply a conditioned state or appearance of this trans- 
cendental time, In the ultimate analysis, however, 
the transcendental time is identical with God or the 
Absolute, That means, from one point of vicw, the 
transcendental time has no reality, while from another 
point of view, it is but an aspect of God or the 
Absolute. 


The view of Bhiksu and some other Samkhyists. 
that the transcendental time partakes of the nature of 
ākāša and that it is eternal and all-pervasive cannot be 
accepted on the ground that ākāša itself being an 
effect of prakyti cannot be eternal and all-pervasive. 
Again, categories like prakyti, buddhi, aharkára— which 
arc all prior to ākāša—undergo incessant changes. These 
changes cannot be explained without a reference to 
time, the principle of change, It must therefore be held. 
that time exists before ākāša also. Further, itisheld that 
prakti undergoes changes not only in creation—when 
its equilibrium is disturbed—but also in dissolution, 
This forces us to hold that time exists along with. 
prakrļi itself, 

To procced further, prakrti is not to be regarded. 
as the ultimate reality, since it requires to be guided by 
God. This guidance of prakrti by God must be in. 
time, since any action must have a reference to time. 
That is to say, time is prior to prakyii itself. The view 
that time is produced at the very moment when God 
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connects prakrti and the purusa, and that prior to 
‘creation or during the interval between two creations, 
time does not exist is not tenable. For, the very idea 
of priority and posteriority or of some interval bet- 
‘ween two creations presupposes the existence of time. 
If we proceed further with this argument, ultimately 
we shall have to come to the position that time is eter- 
nal and that it exists along with God or the Absolute 
or that it is not distinct from God of the Absolute. 


The view of Nimbarka that though the transcen- 
dental time is eternal and all-pervasive, it does not 
exist in the divine plane, is sel(-contradictory. If time 
is eternal and all-pervasive, it must exist in the divine 
plane also, 


The view of Nyaya, Venkata and others that the 
transcendental time is eternal and infinite and that 
it is independent of and co-existent with God, cannot 
be accepted. For God being all-pervasive and eternal, 
such an entity cannot exist outside His being. 

Further, as the acceptance of God or the Absolute 
can very well serve the purpose of the said eternal 
timc, itis superfluous to accept the reality of such 
a time in addition, What we mean to say is this: God 
or the Absolute is regarded as eternal and timeless, 
i.e., lying beyond the empirical time. This eternality 
or timelessness of God or the Absolute is the 
transcendental time. And, this transcendental time, 
or rather the eternality of God or the Abso- 
lute, conditioned by worldly events occuring in 
succession is the empirical time. This amounts of saying 
that in the transcendental level, time does not exist, 


w. 
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or that it is one with God or the Absolute. It is the 
aspect of beginningless-ness and or endless-ness of God 
or the Absolute that is imagined by us as the transcen- 
«dental time. In other words, when we look to the 
Absolute from our empirical world of change, we im- 
pose upon it the idea of time. Thus, what we call the 
transcendental time is nothing but an aspect of God 
or the Absolute, rather it is identical with God or the 
Absolute. In other words, the so-called transcendental 
time is not a distinct category; it is the eternality of 
God or the Absolute that is interpreted by us as the 
transcendental time. 
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The Concept of Space 


The main problems regarding space, as in the case 
ftime, are: has space got any objective reality or 
not? andif it has go: an objective reality, what is 
its nature ? In solving these problems, some thinkers 
regard space as both empirically and transcendentally 
real; some accept its empirical reality but deny its 
transcendental existence; some others totally deny 
the reality of space—both empirical and transcen- 
dental, As regards the nature of space, philosophers 
differ in their views, But it is held in general that 
the empirical space is non-eternal and non-pervasive, 
and that the transcendental space is eternal and all- 
pervasive. 

According to the Nydya-Vaigesikas and the Mima- 
īsākas, the empirical space can be known from the 
notions of cast, west ctc,, and also from the relative 
positions of the finite objects. It is non-eternal, divisi- 
ble, manifold and finite; These characteristics of the 
empirical space are, however not inherent in the 
nature of space ( dik ), since they are due only to the 
limiting adjuncts.' In its real or transcendental nature, 
space is eternal, unitary, indivisible and infinite. It is 
the background of the entire cosmic order and the 
substratum of all movements, though in itself itis devoid 
of movements.” 

In the view of the Jainas also, space or akasa is 
an objective reality. It gives abode to all other 
objects, while it has no other abode but itself. It is 


` 
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infinite, cternal and formless, but not partless, since 
it has infinite pradefas or parts? Space is said to have 
two spheres—loka and aloka.* Lokatasa gives room to- 
everything of the world including the selves, material 
bodies etc. Beyond it lies alokākāša or the infinite 
space encircling loka or the finite world. This aloka- 
kaa is void; nothing exists in it. Even the liberated 
selves are not capable of entering this alokakasa. 
Among the Vadāntins, Madhva accepts two phases of 
space—bhūtākāša or *effectaP space and avyak ptakasa or 
unmanifested space. Bhūtākāša is a manifestation of 
prākrti, and is nonreternal. Avyākrtākāša, on the other 
hand, is eternal; it remains the same both in creation. 
and in liberation, and gives room to all things. 


According to the Vaibbasikas, space is immaterial, 
invisible, all-pervasive, non-composite, eternal, un- 
produced, indestructible and immutable. It is endo- 
wed with Freedom of obstruction; it neither obstructs, 
nor is obstructed by, any other thing. Accordingly, it 
provides room for all objects? Milinda Paiiha descri- 
bes space as unborn, undecaying, permanent, static, 
unknown, non-obstructive, infinite, absolute, indepen- 
dent and resting upon nothing.’ This is evidently the 
transcendental space. 


In Samkhya-Yoga, space, like time, has not been 
regarded as a distinct category, sincētit is included in 
the concept of akafa® According to some interpreters, 
what we call space is nothing but ākāša conditioned 
by other factors? Bhikgu holds that this space is pro- 
duced from ākāša and is endowed with objective 
reality. To some other interpreters, space has no 
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objective reality beyond the perceiving mind; it is a 
„necessary postulate of human thinking. Thus, B. N. 
Seal says, “Space ( dik ) as the totality of position, or 
an order of coexistent points, is wholly relative to 
the understanding...”'° The space spoken hereof is 
the empirical space. As regards the transcendental 
space, however, the view of Samkhya-Yoga is not 
clear. It seems that the transcendental space in this 
system is an objective reality identical with ākāša, or 
that space, being a conditioned reality, has no exis- 
tence in the transcendental planc. Space looked upon as 
identical with akafa, space is all-pervasive and non- 
obstructive in nature. Bhikgu clearly distinguishes 
between the empirical space and the transcendental 
space. He holds that beyond the empirical space 
admitting of divisions due to the upadhis or conditions, 
there is an eternal space; it partakes of the nature of 
ākāša, and is, therefore, eternal and all-pervasive.!* 


Among the Vedāntins, Rāmānuja and Vallabha 
regard space or ēkāša as a reality. For Rāmānuja, it 
is an evolute of frakrti and is identified with akasa,'? 
while for Vallabha, it is a product of Brahman." Space 
according to these thinkers is, therefore, non-eternal. 
Venkata emphatically states that ākāša is neither 
eternal nor allpervasive. Lokācārya also disregards 
the view that space is eternal, partless, all-pervasive 
and imperceptible.!* 


ŠSañkara holds that from the transcendental point 
"of view, space does not possess any reality, since 
Brahman is the only transcendental reality. From 
^the empirical point of view, however, space is a 
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positive entity; it is the first product of Brahman. 
Māyā, the power of God, is transformed into ¿kaja 
under the guidance of God. This ākāša or space is all- 
pervasive, and is the material cause of all other 
entities,'® In reality, space is relative and limited, 
use origination signifies dependence, relative 
existence and finiteness, Again, it is non-eternal, 
since it is produced." The Taittiriya Upanisad says 
that ākāša arises from Atman,'* the Absolute. 

In some passages of the Upanisids, ākāša is identi- 
fied with Brahman It is said that from ākāša every- 
thing is produced, in it everything exists, and into it 
everything merges.” The Subala Upanisad identifies 
space with Narayana.’ Among the Naiyāyikas, 
Raghunatha Siromani and others do not admit the 
separate existence of space. In their view, it is an 
aspect of God." 

To the Sautrantikas, space is merely a mental 
creation devoid of any objectivity; it is pure nothing or 
mere absence of any touchable or resistent body.” In 
the view of the Yogācāras also, space is devoid of any 
objective reality; it has been imagined only for conce- 
iving worldly things? The Madhyamikas also hold 
that, in reality, space is a subjective creation having 
no objective reality. What we call space is, in their 
view, a derived notion, as it is conditioned by causes; 
it is made of parts and is, therefore, impermanent and 
mutable.** 

Now, the view of Samkhya-Yoga that space-units 
like east, west, above, below, yeard, mile etc. have no 
existence apart from the perceiving mind and that it is 
merely a postulate of human thinking cannot be 


bec 
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accepted. For the said time-units have got a practical: 
utility in our life: it is by spacc-units that we disting- 
uish events occurring at different positions or 
distances, 3 

The point to be noted is that we experience things 
existing at different distances. The earth, the moon,. 
the sun etc. do not exist at one point but at different 
points. This experience of distance of things 
necessarily brings with it the facts of east, west, 
above, below, far, near etc. We cannot explain these 
facts of distance without accepting some entity at the 
background. If such an entity is not accepted, all 
things will have to be regarded as existing at a single 
point. 

But though the said space-units are accepted as real, 
they are not eternal facts, since they are subject to 
origination, destruction and limitation, „That means, 
they are only empirically real. It is held by the 
Nyāya-Vaišesikas that the indivisible, eternal and 
infinite space conditioned by the relative positions of 
the finite objects is called the empirical space. This 
means that, the empirical space is only a conditioned 
state of the transcendental space; when the conditions 
are destroyed in dissolution, it ceases to exist. Vedān- 
tins like Vellabha, Ramanuja Veñkata and others also 
hold that space being an effect of prakrti is non-eternal 
and is non-existent in the transcendental plane of 
reality. Further, the notions of east, west above, 
below etc. are simply relative ones, What is the ‘east’ 
to a person is the ‘west? to another; what is ‘above’ 
to one is ‘below? to another; and so on. Again, the 
ideas of far and near differ from person to’ person. ` 
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What is distant to a person is near to another. This 
relative nature of the empirical space leads us to the 
Advaitic position that it is only an appearance and 
that ultimately it is non-existent, 

But though space as conceived by us has no ulti- 
mate reality, some eternal background forming the 
basis of our ideas of empirical space must be accepted, 
otherwise the expanse of the universe could not be 
explained. This eternal background may be regarded 
as the transcendental space which is all-pervasive and 
indivisible also, The empirical space is simply a 
conditioned state or appearance of this transcendental 
space. In the ultimate analysis, however, the transcen- 
dental space is identical with God or the Absolute. 
That means, from one angle of view, the transcen- 
dental space has no reality, while fiom another point 
of view, it is an aspect of God or the Absolute. 

The view of Bhiksu and some other Sūmkhyists 
that space is included in the category of kas 


āša and that 
itis eternal and all-pervasive, cannot be accepted on 
the ground that ākāša itself being an effect of ģrakrti, 
cannot be eternal and all-pervasive. Further, catego- 
ries like prakyli, mahat ctc. are regarded as all-perva- 
sive. This all.pervasiveness cannot be explained with- 
outa reference to space. It must therefore be accepted 


that space is prior to akafa and that it co-exists with 
prakrti. . 

Again, prakrti is not the ultimate reality, since it is 
guided by God or Brahman, the Absolute. God or the 
Absolute is also regarded as all-pervasive, which means 
that space exists along with God or the Absolute. 


7 R.1. P. 
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The view of the Naiyāyikas and others that the 
transcendental space is eternal, infinite and indepen- 
dent of and co-existent with God, cannot be accepted, 
since God being eternal and all-pervasive, such an 
entity cannot exist outside His being. Further, as the 
«concept of God or the Absolute can very well serve 
the purpose for which space is postulated, the accep- 
tance of space, in addition, is superfluous. God is 
regarded as all-pervasive or infinite and non-spatial or 
lying beyond the empirical space. This all-pervasive- 
ness or infinity or non-spatial-ness of God is called the 
transcendental space. And, the transcendental space, 
rather the infinity of God conditioned by the finite 
things is called the empirical space. This amounts to 
saying that at the transcendental level, space has no 
existence, or that it is one with God or the Absolute. 
The aspect of God called infinity or all-pervasive-ness 
is imagined by us as the transcendental space. In 
other words, when we look to the Absolute from the 
world of finitude, we impose upon it the idea of space. 
Thus, what we call transcendental space is nothing but 
an aspect of God or the Absolute, rather it is. identical 
with God or the Absolute. That means, the so-called 
transcendental space is not a distinct category; it is 
the all-pervasive-ness of God or the Absolute that is 
interpreted by us as the transcendental space. 
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The Relation Between the Substance 
and the Attributes 


The problem regarding the relation between the 
substance and the attributes "is: whether the substance 
and the attributes are different or identical or both 
identical and different. This problem necessarily 
calls forth some other relevant problems, namely, 
whether both the substance and the qualities are real, 
or whether any of them is unreal and the other, real; or 
whether both of them are unreal. In estimating the 
Indian view on this problem, it will be noticed that 
the concept of the relation between the substance and 
the attribu'es has a correspondence to that between 
the material cause and the effect. Where God has 
been regarded as the material cause of the world, as in 
the philosophy of Vailabhacarya and others, the rela- 
tion between the substance and the attributes is the 
same as that between God and the world. Contrarily, 
where frakyti is regarded as the material cause of the 
world, asin the philosophy of Madhva, the relation 
between the substance and the attributes corresponds 
10 that between prakrti and the world, and not to that 
between God and the world. 


The Nyāya Vaisesikas hold that the things of the 
world are real and many, and that ‘everything in the 
universe is different from everything else. According 
to thethcory of causality of this school, called Arambha- 
vida, an effect is absolutely distinct from its cause, and 
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does not exist in the cause prior to its production.” 
After production, however, the effect exists in the 
material cause through the relation of samavaya or 
inherence. 


As regards the relation between the substance and 
the attributes, the Nyāya-Vaišegika hold that though 
these two entities are quite distinct from each other; 
they are related as cause and effect: thesubstance is the 
cause and the qualities are the effects. The qualities do 
not exist inthe substance before their coming into 
being, but, after their emergence, they are related to it 


through the relation of samavaya. 


The Nyaya-Vaisesikas define substance as the subs- 
tatum of qualities.® In its real nature, however, the 
substance is devoid of qualities, That is why it is 
said that a substance remains quality-less at the first 
moment and is endowed with qualities only after a 
moment of its production. Itisargued tbat if the 
substance and the qualities arise simultaneously, no 
distinction will remain between them, Quite harmo- 
niously, it is opined that the soul remains quality- 
less in its real form, i.e, in liberation.” 


It may be objected that if the substance and the 
qualities do not. arise simultaneously, and the subs- 
tance remains quality-less at the first moment, then the 
definition of substance as ‘that which possesses qualities? 
will be unjustified. In reply, the Nyaya-Vaišcsikas say 
that the substance is the ‘substratum of gualities in 
the sense that it is ‘not the locus of the total nega- 
tion of qualities’ or that it is ‘the basis of qualities. 
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actual or potential, present or future”.* A substance is 
capab'c of existing independently, but since it cannot 
be conceived apart from qualities, it is defined 
as a category possessing qualities. A quality, on the 
other hand, cannot exist by itself; it abides in a subs- 
tance through the relation of inherence. 


The Mīmānsakas are plura'ists and realists, and 
their approach to the problem of the world is almost 
the same as that of the Naiyayikas According to 
them, this world with all its varieties is real, and, 
accoidingly, both the substance and the qualities are 
real entities. 


The two grups of the Mīmārisakas—the Prabha- 
karas and the Bhattas—however, differ from each 
other on some vital points. First, the Prabhakaras, 
like the Naiyayikas, accept the category of samavaya, 
while the Bhattas do not. Secondly, the former group 
accepts the Asatkāryavāda, according to which the 
effect is completely a new creation and is non-existent 
in the cause prior to its production, while the latter 
one accepts the Satkārya-vāda, according to which the 
cffect is not a new creation, but is existent in the cause 
even before its production. The Prābhākaras expla- 
in the relation between the substance and the qualities. 
practically in the line of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. They 
regard the substance and its quality as two distinct 
categories, of which the former is the cause; the latter, 
effect. In their view, the substance is the substratum. 
of qualities, and the qualities inhere in the substance.” 

The Bhatta Mīmānsakas propound the Satkārya- 
vada and say that the effect is not a new creation, 
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rather it is produced from the cause by the sakti or 
potential energy existing in it. Accordingly, the 
relation between the cause and the effect is one of 
4üdatmya or identity. Herc, of course, ‘tadatmya’ does 
not mean absolute identity; it simply means relative 
non-difference, which may otherwise be called identity- 
in-difference or bhedabheda. In the same way, the 
relation between the substance and the qualities is 
also tādātmya* or bhedabheda, i.e., indentity-in-difference. 
The substance and the qualities are conceived as al- 
ways going together. Of then, the qualities undergo 
incessant changes, while the substance endures, ie, 
‘through all the changes of the modes, the same mate- 
rial persists. 


The Bhattas say that the qualities are not in a 
relation of inherence with the substance, as the Nyāya- 
Vaišegikas hold, because the category of inherence 
itself is unacceptable. According to them, what 
is called inherence is nothing but the relation of tādāt- 
mya or identity-in-diff erence. 


The Naiyayikas hold that the quality is produced 
at the second moment and that, at the first moment, 
the substance remains guality-less. But the Bhāttas do 
not support this view on the ground that a substance 
quite distinct from or totally devoid of qualities is never 
experienced. They hold that the substance and the 
qualities are produced at th 
different from each other, ‘since both of them have co- 
mmon causal material" In their view, though the 
substance and the qualities are simultaneous, they.are 


same moment andare non- 
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«said to be related as cause and effect, respectively, be- 
«cause their causal relation is clearly seen. 


The Sīrnkhyists and the Yogists propound the the- 
ory of Satkārya-vāda which says that the effect is a pari- 
ņāma or real transformation of the cause, and that the 
former exists in the latter even. before its production." 
Again, the effect being merely a form or state of the cause 
is identical with it. But as the effect has a different 
utility, it has got some difference also. Hence, the rela- 
tion between the cause and the effect is one of identity- 
jn-difference22 These thinkers further hold that prakrt 
is the ultimate material cause of the world and that 
the world with all its varieties is a real transformation 
of prakrti. Accordingly, the world is both identical with 
and different from parkti. 


In accordance with the theory of Satkārya-vāda, the 
"Sārnkhyists and the Yogists hold that both the dharmin 
‘or substance and the dharmas or qualities are real and 
that the qualities are the real transormations of the sub- 
stance. Of them, the substance is permanent, while the 
-qualities are always changing. These two are, how- 
ever, not distinct entities; thcy are at bottom one. 
Not that a substance possesses qualities and the 
qualities inhere in the substance, butthat the qualities 
represent a phase of the substance and are identical with 
it. «A quality is of the nature of the substance; it is the 
changes in the substance that are manifested by the qua- 
lities>15 And, since the qualities are, thus, of the nature of 
the substance, the term dravya, i.c.,substance is sometimes 
used to denote a unified category of the dharmin or 
Simdnya, i.e., substance and the dharma or visesa, Lc, 
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quality.* The substance and the qualities arc, however,. 
notcompletely identical; they are different as well 

That means, the Sàmkhya-Yoga view of the relation 
between the substance and thequalities is a type of bheda- 
bheda or diflerence-cum-identity. The qualities are partly 

different from and partly identical with the substance.!* 

If there were absolute difference between them, as is 

held by the Naiyayikas, they could not be related as 

the substance and the qualities. A cow and a horse, 

being different from each other, cannot be related as 

the substance and the quality."* Again, as the quality 

is a ‘transformation’ of the substance, there cannot be a 

complete identity between the two. 


Madhva hold an intermediary position between the 
Naiyāyikas and the Sārnkhyists. According to him, the 
effect is both existent and non-existent in the cause; it is 
existent in the form of the cause, and is non-existent 
in its distinct form and shape. Accordingly, in his 
view, the relation between the material cause and 
its effect is bhedabheda or identity-in-difference," And, 
the objects of the world, being evolutes of prakrti are 
in a relation of identity-in-difference with prakrti. 


In a like manner, the re'ation between the sub- 
stance and the qualities, according to Madhva, is one 
of identity-in-difference. The substance and the attri- 
butes are not two distinct categories, nor are they 
identical. Though, conceptually and logically, an 
attribute is different from the substance, the former 
has no reality apart from the latter. Madhva, how- 
ever, makes a distinction between the co-essential 
qualities and the transient ones, and, accordingly, 
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explains their relations with the in substance in two 
ways. He accepts the relation of savifesabheda or 
"identity with a qualification’ in respect of the co- 
essential attributes, and the relation of bkedäbheda or 
‘difference-cum-identity? in the case of the transient 
attributes!" 


A peculiarity in Madhva's theory is that, according 
to him, the substance is endowed with an intrinsic 
capacity of integrating its attributes into a homogene- 
ous whole. It is not a bare substratum of qualities but 
asynthetic unity. This intrinsic capacity of the subs- 
tance is called videsa by Madhva. This vifesa is not 
an additional attribute, nor a ‘third entity’, nor a rela- 
tion like samavaya, combining the substance and the 
attributes, It forms a part and parcel of the substance 
and the attributes, and is, at the same time, endowed 
with the capability of distinguishing these two entitics. 
Vifega is, thus, a. principle of identity-in-difference;'? it 
is a peculiar characteristic or potency which differen- 
tiates and pluralises things which are as a matter of fact 
identical. 

The Jainas propound the theories of Anekānta-vāda 
and Sapta-bhanginaya according to which nothing can 
be said to be possessing some character or characters 
absolutely, and, hence, a thing can be described as 
having different, or even opposite characters from 
different , angles of view. It is held by these thinkers 
that things are momentary in their modes, but are 
permanent in their cssence; the essence continucs to, 
exist through its different modes. ‘Existence, accord- 
ing to the Jainas, implies both permanence and change. 
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Permanence signifies persistence of the substance 
along with the attributes, and change refers to the 
fluctuating modes? The substance along with the 
qualities naturally exists in some State; this state of 
existence is called paryaya i.e, mode or form, which is 
an accidental property subject to change. The subs- 
tance and the qualities continue, while the parydyas or 
forms change? When ornaments are made from 
gold, the substance gold with its qualities of mallcabi- 
lity and yellowness remains unchanged; what changes 
is the mode. Accordingly, the Jainas hold that the 
substance is not merely a permanent entity behind the 
qualities, nor is it a chain of momentary existents. 
‘Substance, according to them, is that which persists in 
and through its own qualities and modifications. It 
is adynamic reality, an identity which changes’?! It 
is changing every moment through the paryàyas or 
modes or accidental qualities, but yet it remains 
permanent through its gugas or essential qualities. 

In the view of the Jainas, both the substance and 
the qualities—the latter including both the guņas and 
the paryayas—are real, and are inseparable from each 
Other. A substance cannot exist without its attributes 
( guņas ) and modes ( parydyas ), and the attributes 
and the modes also cannot. exist without the substance 
which underlies them. ‘Neither being found without 
the other, the substance and the qualities are non-diffe- 
rent from each other*?? Thus, in the view of the 
Jainas, the substance and the qualities are non-separate 
and non-identical, ‘Non-separateness results owing 
totheir subsistence in the same spatial existence and 
non-identity issues because of the fact that-one is not 
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the other,..... Thus, the relation between the substance 
and the qualities is one of identity-in-difference. The 
difference between them is only the difference in point 
of nomenclature, number, characterisation and purpose 
and not difference with reference to spatial existence”.** 


The Jainas do not accept absolute distinction bet- 
ween the substance and the qualities as propounded by 
the Naiyāyikas. They argue that if the substance and 
the qualities were entirely different, they could not be 
related as the suvstance (the qualified ) and the 
quality.” The substance-less theory of the Buddhists 
also has been refuted by the Jainas on the-ground that 
experiences like ‘the jar which was seen by me is being 
touched by me clearly point to some stable substance 
behind the qualities. 


According to Rāmānuja, the propounder of Vifista- 
dvaita-vāda, the effectis a real transformation of the cause. 
Tn its subtle state, the effect remains unmanifested, while 
in its gross state it is manifested in various forms. The 
effect is not false but real like the cause, and though 
the cause and the effect are theoretically different, they 
are at bottom identical.?* 


Quite harmoniously, Rāmānuja holds that the 
qualities are not false but ontologically real and that 
the substance and the qualities are non-different, though 
theoretically they arc considered different” In other 
words, the qualities are at once identical with and 
different from the substance, The substance and the 
qualitics are regarded as different only from the theo- 
retical point of view, while in reality, they are non- 
different. Thus, ajar and its qualities, theoretically 
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considered, are different from each other, but in reality, 
they are non-different, since the substance ‘jar’ and its 
qualities unified together form the concept of ‘jar. In 
Ramanuja’s view, it is impossible for a substance to 
remain without some quality, i.e, a substance is always 
qualified by its gualities,** 

Like Ramanuja, Nimbarka holds that the cause and 
the cHect are both different and non-different, since 
the effect isa transformation of the cause. The effect 
isimplicit inthe cause and becomes explicit when it 
assumes its particular form. Accordingly, Brahman 
and the world of matter and spirit are at once identical 
and different, since the former is transformed into the 
latter.?° 

Likewise, in the view of Nimbārka, the attributes 
are at once identical with and different from the 
substance. They are identical, because they are but 
modes or transformations of the substance; they are 
different, since the substance is the locus from which 
they arise and in which they subsist. Clay and the jar 
are identical; for it is clay that takes the shape of the 
jar; they are different, since the jar arises from and 
subsists in clay. In the same way, the lusture of adamant 
is both different and non-different from admant.t° 
Thus, the substance and the attributes looked from 
different standpoints are both identical and different 
at the same time. 

Vallabha, the founder of the school of $uddhadvaita 
propounds a theory of Immutable Transformation of 
the cause. According to this theory, though the cause 
ismodified into the effect, the former remains unchanged 
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in its essence. Though in production the cause is mani- 
fested as the effect, and in destruction the latter is 
absorbed in the former, yet in its essential nature, the 
cause does not undergo modification in any of these 
states?! Thus, Brahman is transformed" into the world, 
yet it remains the same. The cause and the cflect are, 
therefore, both identical and different.? They are 

identical, since the essence remains unchanged in both 
b the states; they are different, as the effect is a modi- 
fication of the cause, 


In the same way, Vallabha holds that the substance 
is modified into the qualities, though in its essence the 
former remains unchanged." In other words, the 
qualities are the real transformations of the substance, but 
yet the substance in its essence is not transformed into the 
qualities. The substance and the qualities are, therefore, 
neitherabsolutely different nor absolutely non-different.** 

They are identical, since the essence remains unchanged 
| in both the states; they are different, because the quali- 
ties are the ‘modifications’ of the substance. 


According to Jiva Goswamis philosophy called 
| Acintyabhedabheda-vada, both the cause and the effect are 
real, of which the effect is a manifestation of the potency 
of the cause. Further, the cause and the effect are both 
different from and identical with each other, and, as 
such a simultaneous relation of identity and diflerence 
is contradictory, it is regarded as acintya or unthis 
| nkable.** The relation between power and the powerful 
is also just like that between the cause and the effect3* 
And, as, according to Jiva Goswami, the jīvas and the 
material world are the expressions of the powers of 
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Brahman, they are in a relation of difference-cum- 
identity, the nature of which is unthinkable. 

In alike manner, Jiva Goswami holds that the 
substance and the qualities are real. The substance is 
the permanent substratum in which the qualities reside 
in a relation of difference-cum-identity. The exact 
nature of this relation is, however, unthinkable, since it 
is difficult to assert whether the qualities are identical 
with or different from the substance, The attributes 
cannot be said to be different from and extraneous to 
the substance, for the attributes are never found apart 
from a substance. Neither can they be said to be 
identical with the substance, because if they were ide- 
ntical, there could be no change or movement. 

In the view of Sankara, between the cause and the 
effect, the former is real, while the latter is only an 
appearance. The cause exists independently, while the 
effect has no reality as distinct from the cause” Like- 
wise, between Brahman and the world, Brahman is real, 
while the world is an appearance. 

Accordingly, Sankara opines that the substance is 
real while the qualities are mere appearances. The 
qualitity has no distinct reality of its own; it derives 
its existence from the substance." It is the substance 
that is revealed as the qualities under different condi- 
tions, That is why, inspite of a change in the form or 
quality, a substance can be recognised as identical: 
whether sitting or standing or lying Devadatta is recog- 
nised as identical?" Moreover, since a substance and 
its qualities arc never cognised as distinct from each 
other, they must be regarded as non different.* This 
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does not mean that these two are absolutely identical, 
because they have got two different utilities and 
because two different terms are used to denote them 
differently. Moreover, as the real and the unreal can 
never be identical, the real substance and the unreal 
qualities cannot be identical. The said non- 
difference between the substance and the quality 
simply means 'that at their bottom there is 
only one reality, and that the said difference between 
them is only imaginary‘? In reality, the substance 
and the quality being at bottom one, no relation can 
be established between them as between a rope and 
a snake superimposed on it. 

Sankara refutes the Nyāya theory that the 
substance and the qualities are two distinct cate- 
gories and that the qualities are subordinate to 
the substance in which they exist through the 
relation of samavāja. He argues that two indepen- 
dent realities cannot be related as the principal and 
the subordinate. Moreover, two distinct realities can- 
not be related without the help of a third entity. The 
postulation of samavdya for the explanation of the 
relation between the substance and the qualities is 
unnecessary, since the latter is always cognised as non- 
different from the former. Šankara denies thc 
Buddhistic doctrine thas everything is momentary and 
that there is nothing behind the changing modes. In 
his view, recognitions, such as ‘this is that’ etc. prove 


that there is a permanent substance behind the chang- 
ing modes.** 


According to the Buddhists, an effect comes into 
being after the destruction of the cause. The cause 


8 R.L P. 
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«does not continue to exist in the effect, nor has the 
former got any relation to the latter. In this view, 
everything is *svalaksaņa” or self-defined, because every- 
thing is impermanent or momentary in nature. Reality 
is a flux; it is always changing; every moment an 
entity is replaced by another coming through the chain 
of cause-and-effect relation. 


From the Buddhistic standpoint, such a momentary 
entity cannot be called either a substance or a quality. 
To speak clearly, the Buddhists do not accept the very 
concepts of substance and quality, since, in their view, 
reality is an indivisible whole embracing both the 
concepts. The Buddhistic assertion that sat or the 
existent means arthakriyakaritoa or efficiency prompts 
some thinkers to hold that an entity is nothing but 
energy." Through the eye of the Naiyāyikas, these 
momentary entities or energics may be called qualities, 
and the Buddhists may be interpreted to hold that a 
substance is nothing but a cluster. of momentary quali- 
ties. In other words, there is no substance; what we 
call a substance is only a conglomeration of some quali- 
ties. The so-called atoms also have no substantiality; 
they are nothing but energies which are themselves 
qualities but not the qualities of something.” ‘Thus, 
the concept of some substance lying behind the quali- 
ties having been denied, no question arises regarding 
the relation hetween the substance and the qualitics. 


As to the nature of the momentary entities, the 
Buddhists differ amongst themselves. According to 
the Vaibhāsikas, these entities are real and directly 
perceptible. In the view of the Sautrantikas also, the 
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said entities are real, but they are known not through 
perception but through inference." It is held by the 
sautrāntikas that what we perceive is simply a represen- 
tation of the imperceptible external objects by our 
senses, To the Yogācāras, ujñëna or consciousness 
is the only reality and the so-called objects of knowledge 
are nothing but false and. external projections of this 
^" The Mādhyamikas hold that all the 
entities of the phenomenal world, internal or external, 
are fūnya, i.c. inexplicable and relative. That means, in 
their view, itis not possible to affirm or negate anything.5' 


consciousne: 


The Buddhists deny the Naiyayika view that the 
ace is a permanent substratum to which the quali- 
tics inherc. They argue that there cannot be a blank 
substance prior to the attributes, since in that case the 
attributes, which cannot exist by themselves, will 
have no place to rest on? A blank substance with- 
out attributes is also unimaginable, for our knowledge 
is confined to the qualities only, and the so-called 
blank substance is beyond our experience." 


sub: 


The above-mentioned theories regarding the rela- 
tion between the substance and the attributes can be 
said to have the following varieties : (a ) the Nyāya- 
view thatthe substance and the attributes are quite 
distinct from each other; ( b ) the view of the Jainas 
and the Vaisnava-Vedantins that the substance and 
the attributes are both identical and different; ( c ) the 
Advaita-Vedantic view that the substance and the attri- 
butes are non-different in the sense that the attributes, 
being only appearences, are false, while the substance 
is real; and ( d ) the Buddhistic view that the so-called 
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substance and the attributes are not different entities, 
but form one indivisible entity. 

Now, before making an observation on the problem 
we have something to say: It is perceived that a 
quality connot exist by itself; it necessarily exists in 
some substratum which is a substance, In a like 
manner, no substance is ever perccived to be existing 
by itself; it necessarily exists along with some quality. 
That means, the substance and the attributes always 
go together; none of them can exist without the other. 


The qualities are, however, to be divided into two 
classes, namely, the intrinsic or essential qualitics and 
the extrinsic or accidental ones. The intrinsic quali- 
ties are those which cannot be climinated from the 
substance, or, in other words, which are necessarily co- 
existent with it. These qualitiesare, in reality, not diffe- 
rent from the substance rather they are identical with it. 
The substance and the intrinsic qualities form one reality; 
they are described as different only for a clear under- 
standing of the nature of reality. Not that the subs- 
tance and the intrinsic qualities are different entities 
externally related through some relation, as the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas hold, but that ontologically the so-called 
substance and the qualities form onc synthetic reality. 
In other words reality is neither a substance nor a 
quality, but a synthesis of both. The Advaita-Vedan- 
tins, while advocating the svarūpa-laksaņa or essential 
definition of reality, have tacitly accepted this position 
since, in their view, though the modesor marks of such a 
definition are identical with the essence of the thing, 
defined, they are to be imagined as different from it. 
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The extrinsic or accidental qualities are those that 
are not necessarily co-existent with the substance. They 
are attached or related to the substance temporarily 
and can be eliminated from it. These qualities do 
not share the nature or essence of the thing; their 
existence is subject to other extraneous conditions. 


Inthe assertion ‘the cloth is existent, unconscious 
and extended’, the qualities, namely, ‘existent’, *uncons- 
r cious’ and ‘extended? can in no way be eliminated from 
the ‘cloth’, since they form the very nature of it. 
Accordingly, these are to be regarded as intrinsic quali- 
ties. On the other hand, in the asertion ‘the cloth is red, 
beautiful and clean’, the qualities, namely, ‘red’, *ocauti- 
ful and ‘clean? are climinable from the cloth. They are, 
therefore, to be regarded as accidental qualities. 

Thus, the intrinsic qualities are identical with the 
substance; they are not related to it from without. ‘The 
extrinsic qualities, on the other hand, are dilfsrent from 

, the substance; they are related to it from without. 


The acceptance of this division of the intrinsic and 
the extrinsic qualities and the identity between the 
substance and the intrinsic qualities will help us under- 
stand the views of Rāmānuja and Saükara in their 
proper perspective. Rāmānuja argues that the very 
concept of Brahman brings with it the idea of the 
qualities like infinity, eternality etc. and hence, Brahman 
cannot ‘be a bare substance. Existence, knowledge 
and bliss are also regarded by him as the qualities of 
Brahman. Sankara, on the other hand, argues that 
the acceptance of the reality of both the substance and 
the qualities will bring an idea of duality in the being 
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of the Abso'ute and will force us to sacrifice the con-- 
cept of an indivisible ultimate reality. In his view, 
the above-mentioned attributes are, in reality, not 
attributes, rather thcy form the very essence of Brah- 
man. The real position, we may observe, is this that 
the said qualities of infinity, cternality, existence, know- 
ledge, bliss etc. are the intrinsic qualities of Brahman. 
That means, these so-called qualities form the very 
essence of Brahman; they are described as qualities, only 
for a clear exposition of its nature." To be more logical, 
the said qualities and the essence of Brahman form one 
undivided reality embracing and synthesising both, 

It is remarkable that the Advaitins describe 
Brahman as saccidānada, ic., as existence, knowledge 
and bliss. "These predicates of Brahman are known by 
us as qualities, But the Advaitins hold that they are 
not qualities, rather they form the very cssence of 
Brahman. Here, the question is: how can the quali- 
ties be regarded as forming the essence of something ? 
The real answer to this question will be had from the 
concept of reality which excludes any idca of difference 
between the substance and the intrinsic qualities and 
synthesises them both. 

From the above, it is evident that the Advaita- 
vedantic view of the falsity of the qualities has a logi- 
cal ground. To clarify the position, the accidental 
qualities are false, since they do not pertain to the 
essence of reality. The intrinsic qualities are ako 
false in the sense that the distinction between the 
substance and the intrinsic qualities is a mere imagi- 
nation. We must however and that a substance dife- 


rent from qualitics should also be regarded as false on. 
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the same ground, ie. or the ground of non-distinction 
between the substance and the intrinsic qualities. 

The view of th 
that the 


ainas and the Vaisnava-Vadantins 
ad the qualities are both identical 
and diflerent cannot be accepted without any reserva- 


bstan 


tion, That is to say, the substance and the intrinsic 
qualities are both identical and different when they are 
looked from different stand-points, while the extrinsic 
qualities are different from, and not identical with, the 
substance, though they are inseparably related to it. 
The Nyaya-Vaik 
wecn the substance and the qualities may be accepted 


ka view of the distinction bet- 


in the case of the extrinsic qualities, while in the case 
of the intrinsic qualities, no such distinction can be 
admitted, 


Of course, so long as the accidental qualities exist, 
they are also identical with the substance. And, if we 
accept the Buddhistic view of the momentariness of 
all the phenomenal entities, no distinction will be 
fcund between the intrinsic and the extrinsic qualities, 
and even the said accidental qualities will have to be 
regarded as identical with the substance. For, the 
moment we eliminate the qualities, the thing will be- 
come a different one, and we shall not be in a position 
to find out any changeless substance as distinct from 
the qualities. The acceptance of this position will 
force us to hold that the very ideas of the substance 
and the qualities are false: reality is neither a subs- 
tance nor a quality, but a synthesis of them both. 
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"The concept of Abhava 


Tn Indian Philosophy, abkāva or negation has been 
conceived principally in three ways. To some, it is 
a distinct reality quite different from the locus but 
always existing as a vifesaya or qualification to it. To 
others, abkāva is a reality, but it has no independent 
existence, since it is only an aspect of the locus. To 
some others, it isan imagination or mental construction, 
having no reality apart from the locus, 

To the Naiyayikas, abhava is a distinct category; 
itis not identical with the locus but adjectival to it. 
Expressions like ‘the ground is characterised by the 
non-existence of a jar clearly show that ‘non-exist- 
ence of a jar is a visesana or attribute of the 
ground,’ Vatsyayana holds that abhāva is cognised 
through a hypothetical judgement like this: That 
which is not cognised is non-existent, for if it were exis- 
tent, it would have been perceived.? This hypothe- 
tical judgment put forword by Vātsyāyana has been 
interpreted by the later Naiyayikas as a special kind of 
direct perception through the senses, According to 
these later Naiyāyikas, abhava is an object of percep- 
ion, it is perceived through the perception of the 
locus, just as the attributes of the locus are, Thus, 
the non-existence ofa jar on the ground is perceived, 
just as the attributes of the ground, like colour, size etc. 
are. The Naiyayikas say that here there is a real inter- 
action between the senses and non-existence, and they 
admit a special kind of sannikarsa or sense-object 
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relation called visesaņaiā or adjectivity to explain the 
perception of abhāva.** Tn this perception, the senses are 
said to be qualified by the non-perception of the yogya- 
pratiyogin or proper counter-positive. In other words, 
a senscorgan qualified by the non-perception of the 
proper fratiyogin is the karana or instrument of such a 
perception.* 


According to the earlier Vaišegikas, non existence 
is not perceived by the senses, rather it is an object of 
inference. In this view, non-existence is known through 
the non-perception of the pratiyogin. Thus, from the 
non-production of the effect we infer the non-existence 
of the cause.” The later Vaišesikas, of course, accept 
the views of the Naiyāyikas. They admit the relation 
of ‘qualifier-and-qualified’ between the non-existence of 
an object and the empty place or locus and hold that 
abhava is an object of perception.* According to the 
Naiyayikas, however, the idea of the perceptibility of 
abhāva is found in the Vaisesika Sutras themselves, 
Thus, they hold that ‘the sixth, seventh, eighth and 
ninth sūtras of the first pada of the eighth chapter of the 
Vaisesika Sutras speak of the perceptibility of dhvathsa- 
bhava, prügabhüva, anyonyābhāva and  atyantabhava, 
respectively.’ 


The Samkhyists do not accept abhava as a separate 
reality. , In their view, existence and non-existence are 
but two aspects of the same thing; the aspect of non- 
existence cannot be divorced or abstracted from the 
aspect of cxistence. Vacaspati Misra says that the 
locus has many fariņāmas or aspects of which that 
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devoid of any content is identical with non-existence, 
Thus, the ground devoid of any content is identical 
with the non-existence of the jar on it. Ultimately, how- 
«ver, non-existence is reducible to existence, ic, to the 
existence of the locus, which is the basic and the only 
real object? Accordingly, perception of the non- 
existence of the jar on the ground means nothing but 
the perception of the ground. 


The Bhatta Mīmāūisakas hold that non-existence is 
not identical with its locus, as the Prābhākaras think; 
it is something real? and additional to the locus ( adhi» 
sthanatirikta ), though not an independent reality, as 
the Naiyāyikas hold. Sloka-Vartika says that a thing 
has two forms or aspects, namely, existence and non- 
existence, which are quite different from each other, 
none of them being reducible to the other." Both 
these aspects are real; they serve two different purposes, 
and possess two different meanings. The ground has 
two distinct, equally real, and fundamental aspects— 
existence as itself and non-existence as other things; 
none of these two is reducible to the other. Thus, non- 
existence is something quite different from existence; 
itis an external reality and not an imagination, as 
the Prābhākaras hold. 


According to these thinkers, abiáva or non-existence 
cannot be cognised by perception, as the Naiyāyikas 
hold, nor by inference, as the VaiSesikas hold, but by 
the non-cognition of the yogya-pratiyogin. This non- 
cognition is regarded as a distinct source of knowledge 
called abkava or anupalabdhi wich is coordinated to 
inference but not subordinated to it.'* If in spite of the 
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presence of all the conditions necessary for the cogni- 
tion of a jar, the 


as non-existent.” 


is not. cognised, it is to be known 
Anupalbdhi. is generally taken by 
the Bhūļļas in the sense ot ‘non-perception,’ ie, anu- 
palabdhi is said to inform us of the absence of only 
that thing, the existence of which would be ‘perceived? 
if it were present. But according to some interpreters, 
anupalabdhi means not non-perception but non-cognition 
in general, ie., anufalabdhi is said to inform us of the 
absence of a thing, the existence of which could be 
known not only by perception but also by other means 
of knowledge, like inference, testimony etc. In the 
view of these thinkers, the statement of Sabara-Svamin 
that ‘anupalabhhi is pramanabhava’ means that anupala- 
bdhi is to be accepted in that case where all other valid 
sources of knowledge fail to give us any information 
about the existence of a thing.'* That means, the real 
absence of an object is coznised by the real absence 
of all other valid sources of knowledge. 

The Advaita-Vedantins bold that abhāva or non- 
existence is not identical with the locus, rather it is 
something over and above the locus.'* Where abhava 
isa negation of some real Pratiyogin, the formar is 
regarded as the ddheya, i.e as something different 
from the locus but existing in it. Where, again, abhava 
isa negation of some imaginary or false object, it is 
considered as identical with the locus.^ ‘Thus, the 
negation-of a jar on the ground is ditterent from the 
ground. The negation of erroneous silver in a conch- 
shell, on the other hand, is identical with the conch- 
shell, Ina like manner, the negation of the universe 
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in Brahman is nothing but Brahman, the locus, since 
from the transcendental point of view, the world is 
imaginary. This amounts to saying that non-exis- 
tence is an empirical concept; in the plane of the Abso- 
lute, there is no non-existence. 


As regards the cognition of non-existence, the 
Advaitins, like the Bhattas, say that itis coguised by 
the special source of knowledge or pramāņa called. 
abhava or anupalabdhi which means the absence of the 
knowledge of the fratiyogin. There is, however, a 
peculiarity in the view of the Advaitins. "These thinkers 
hold that the resultant knowledge of abhàva ( phalibhita 
abhava-jfidna ) is perception, while the pramāņa or the 
instrument of this knowled,e is anupalabdhi or abhava, 
and not preception," since relations, like conjunction, 
inherence etc, are not possible between absdva and the 


senses. 


The advaitins generally take anupalabdhi in the 
sense of non-perception, ie. it is said to give us know- 
ledge of the absence of only that thing the existence of 
which could be perceived if it were present. Anupalabdhi 
is not taken by them in the sense of non-cognition in 
gencral, ie, itis not regarded as capable of giving us 
knowledge of the absence of a thing, the existence of 
which could be known through the non-perceptual 
ways of knowing, such as, inference, testimony, etc. 
Vedanta Paribhāsā says that when a particular sense 
competent to inform us of a particular thing fails to do 
so, we conclude that the thing is absent. The author 
of Maniprabha also says that anupalabdhi gives us know- 

l- edge of the absence of an object which is pratyaksa-yoga 
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or capable of being perceived.'* Ananta Krishna 
Sastri, however, takes anupalabdhi not in the sense of 
non-perception, but in the sense of non-cognition. In 
pursuance of Sabara-Svamin, he describes it as the 
‘absence of all other five valid sources of knowledge.*® 


The Pràbhakara-Mimaürnsakas hold that abhđva is not 
a separate reality and that what is called abhzva is 
nothing but. the bare locus or adhikaraga. The non- 
existence òf a jar on the ground is nothing over and 
above the existence of the locus or the ground; itis. 
identical with the unqualified or pure existence of the 
ground or the bare ground ( bhütalamátra ).2° Salika- 
nātha says that the same thing is regarded as ‘existent? 
with reference to itself, and as ‘nonexistent? with 
reference to other things. The ground on which there 
is no jar is considered as ‘existent? with reference to 
itself, and as ‘non-existent? with reference to the jar” 
Accordingly, abhāva has no reality apart from the exis- 
tent thing—the bare locus. The empty place percei- 
ved by the senses. is the external reality; the negation 
of the jar is an interpretation by our mind. 


According to the Buddhists also, non-existence has 
got no objective reality. They hold that a positive 
entity producing some knowledge indicates the absence 
of another entity. That means, the affirmation of the 
presence of a thing means the denial of the presence 
of another.** Negation is thus not an objective some- 
thing. “Te is always the work of the understanding 
which calling in mnemic representations interpretes a 
given sensation on its negative side"?! The cognition 
that there is no jar on the ground is produced by the 
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bare ground and not by the presence of the negation 
of the jar, The negation of the jar is a mental cons- 
truction based on our memory of the jar; it is the 
result of a negative interpretation of a thing presented 
to us. Non-existence is thus not ‘the presence of some 


absence as the Naiyayikas hold, but ‘the absence of 
some presence?! 


In the view of Ratnakirti, the «xperience that 
‘here there is no jar? can be explained ‘here only the 
bare locus is perceived’. It may be objected that, in 

"that case the non-existence of a jar would be percei- 
ved even on a ground where a jar has been brought. 
To this, Ratnakirti replies that “he bare ground? 
means ‘the ground which has not become that locus of 
a jar’, as distinct from the ground wbich is occupied 
by a jar; and, it is such a bare ground that produces 
the knowledge of the non-existence of a jar.?? 

It may be argued that the very expression that ‘the 
ground is not the locus of a jar? means that ‘there is 
the non-existence of a jar on the ground”. Ratnakīrti 
counters it trus: ‘The nctation of a jar’ is also not the 
locus of a jar. Now, is it so, because of the presence 
of some other non-existence, or because of its very 
nature having no reference to any other non-existence ? 
In the first case, there will be an infinite regress, I! 
the second alternative be accepted, what is the harm 
in accepting the view that non-existence is identical 
with the locus itself and not something additional to it? 
Thus, Ratnakirti finds no ground for regarding non- 
existence as a distinct reality besides the locus2% 

Šāntaraksita holds that since abkāva is nothing but 
the bare locus, it is a positive entity. The negation of 
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an effect is nothing but the affirmation of the cause : 
the prior negation of prāgabhāva of a jar is nothing 
but clay, Likewise, what is called ākāša is nothing 
but light or darkness; there is no ākāša beyond light 
or darkness," And, since the positive entity as it is in 
itself is known by perception, abhāva or non-existence is 
also known by perception, The perception of the 


existence ola thing is the perception of the non-exis- 
tence of another 


Dinuàga, Dharmakirti and others, on the other 
hand, hold that negation is to be known through infe- 
rer 


In this inference, the hetu or logical reason is 
non-perception and the sadhya or probandum is non- 
istence. Thus, the non-existence of a jar is known 
through the non-perception of the jar?"  Dharmottara 
says that negation is the presence of a bare place from 


© 


which an object is absent, and the knowledge of such a 
negation is nothing but the cognition of the bare place. 
The judgement ‘there is no jar’ is produced by sense- 
perception, i.c., the perception of a bare place. Thus, 
the knowledge of the non-existence of a jar is nothing 
but a positive perception of a reality, ie the locus.” 
But though the negative judgement immediately follow- 
ing the perception of the bare place is a perceptual 
judgement, Dharmottara holds, it receives its practical 
significance through inference at the next step. The 
non-perception of an object gives rise to the doubt as 
to which thing might be present there. Then, the 
doubt is removed by the following argument : since the 
thing is not perceived, it is not there. This negation 


of an imagincd presence of a thing, according to Dhar- 
mottara, is an inference, 
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The Nyāya view that abkāva isa reality quite dis- 
tinct from the locus but related to itas a qualification 
isnot tenable because of the following reasons: Ifa 
person who has perceived a bare table is asked what 
he has perceived, he will certainly say, ‘I have seen 
only a table. Ifit is asked whether he has seen a jar 
ora book or a penonit, he will say ‘No’. Ifit is 
asked why he did not mention all these non-existent 
things first, he will certainly say that the very assersion 
of the ‘presence ofa bare table’ implies the ‘absence 
ofall those things. This shows that if the bare ground 
is there, there must be the negation of a jar, and if 
there is the negation of a jar, the locus must be bare. 
That means, in the locus itself there is some character 
which necessarily bears with it the negation of all 
other things. Negation is, therefore, not something 
existing independently of the locus. Tt may be objected 
that, in that case, the negation ofa jar should be cog- 
nised on the ground even when a jar is present there. 
‘To this, we may reply that it cannot be so, because 
here the negation of a jar is subdued by the presence 
of ajar. If it were not so, the same negation of a jar 
would not be cognised when the jar is taken away. 
Again, abhdva is not to be regarded as a qualification, 
since a qualification is positively perceived along with 
the locus, while abkāva is not; it is cognised only when 


we refer to some other object which is not there in 
the locus.* 


The view of the Prabhakaras and the Buddhists 
that abkāva is nothing but the ‘bare locus’, or that it is 
identical with the locus is also not tenable. First, to 
repeat the above argument, a person seeing a bare 
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table says that he has seen the table and not that he 
has seen the negation of things like books, pens ctc, 
This means that the object perceived is a positive 
entity and not a negation. Secondly, a ground may 
have à pen, and not a jar, on it. In that case, the nega- 
tion of à jar cannot be said to be identical with the 
ground, since the ground, being the locus of a pen, 
is not ‘bare’, [fit is said that here ‘bare ground? 
means (he ‘ground as such’, then the negation of a jar 
will be perceived on the ground even when a jar is 
present on it, since the ‘ground as such? exists at that 
time also. Ifit is said that ‘bare ground’ means the 
‘jai-less ground” as distinct from ‘the ground having 
aja’, it will amount to saying that when the Jar is 
there, the negation of a jar becomes extinct or 
unmanifest, though the ground is existent and mani- 
fest. That is to say, the negation ofa jar is not totally 
identical with the locus or that it has got some sort of 
difference from the locus. 


Abhāva cannot be regarded as totally unreal or as 
à mental or subjective construction, because of the 
following reasons. First, a totally unreal object does 
not follow any principle or regularity, while atyāva 
does. Secondly, if the reality of negation is denied, a 
thing will have tobe regarded as ‘all things’, which 
is quite absurd. Thirdly, negation has got some pra- 
ctical utility in our normal life. A person desiring to 
purchase fruits avoids that shop where there are no 
fruits. From this, it follows that negation is something 
different from the locus and not identical with it. That 
is why, the knowledge of the locus does not necessarily 
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mean the knowledge of the negation; nor does the 
knowledge of the former necessarily bring with it the 
knowledge of the latter. We mean to say that nega- 
tion is a mode of reality and not a mode of cognition. 

Negation is, however, not an independent reality; 
it isa relative concept, since it is cognised only with 
reference to some counter-positive, and not independe- 
ntly. Again, negation is not an extended reality occu- 
pying some space out there; it goes together with the 
locus and cannot be abstracted from it. Accordingly, 
negation can be regarded as an aspect of the locus, 
only in the restricted sense that negation is cognised 
only when we look tothe negative aspect of a posi- 
tive locus. ` 

The significance of negation liesin the affirmation 
of the locus, The assertion that there is no jar on the 
ground has its significance in the affirmation of the 
character of the ground. That means, negation affirms 
the real nature of athing by differentiating it from 
other things. 

Further, negation, being a relative entity, is limited 
to the domain of our empirical experience, ie, its exis- 
tence is to be accepted only in the world of plurality. 
Where there is no plurality, there is po non-existenceor 
negation of anything. That means, in the transcendental 
plane, where there is only one all-pervasive Absolute 
Reality not admitting of any subject-object relation, 
negation has no existence. The conception that ‘the 
Absolute means the negation of the world’ does not 
point to the existence of negation in the transcenden- 
tal sphere, since this is a negation only from the empi- 
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rical point of view. Inthe sphere of the Absolute, 
negation cannot exist, since in that place there is no 
other reality which has got to be negated. Thus, in 
the plane of the Absolute, there is no negation; there 
is only pure, absolute and non-relative existence— 
Brahman or Nirvana. In the words of Prof. Stcher- 
batsky, “To maintain that Negation is a source of 
right knowledge is the same as to maintain that it is 
assertive, and in this sense, it is not negation but affir- 
mation, affirmation of the Ultimate Real. A ; 
The thing-in-itself of the Buddhists is identified in 
Vedanta with the Ultimate Reality, Eiterna! Brahman”? 
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The Sankarite View of the World 


The cardinal points of $ankara’s philosophy 
re : first Brahman is the supreme and only Reality, 
secondly, the individual self is identical with the 
ultimate Reality or Brahman, and thirdly, the world of 
manifoldness is milhyà or false; it is merely an 
appearance of Brahman. 


NIY: from the position that the world is regarded 
by Sankara as mithyā or false, some are inclined to 
deduce that according to Sankara, the world is an illu- 
sion, i. e., devoid of any objective reality. Actually, 
however, Sañkara never denies the existence of the 
external world. For him, the external world is not 
non-existent like a sky-flower, since the world is directly 
perceived, while a sky-flower is not. The world has an 
existence apart from the perceiving mind; it docs not 


` depend on any one’s cognition for its existence, But 


that does not pean that the world is absolutely real. 
According to Sankara, reality is of three kinds: pāra- 
mārthika, vyāvahārika and pratibhasika. Pāramārthika or 
transcendental reality is that which is not contradicted 
by any knowledge at any time—past, present or future, 
Vyāvahārika or empirical reality is that which is contra- 
dicted by Brahma-knowledge and not by any empirical 
knowledge. Prātibhāsika or ephemeral reality is that 
which is contradicted by some other empirically valid 
knowledge. Brahman is the transcendental reality; 
dream-objects and objects of illusion are ephemeral 
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realities ; and objects like jar, colth etc. which we 
perceive in our normal life are empirical realities.’ 
The objective world as a whole is also empirically real. 
since it is contradicted not by any empirical knowledge 
but by Brahma-knowledge only. 


The Yogācāra Buddhists hold that the world has no 
external reality, and that it is merely a form of cogni 
ton. In criticising this view, Sankara argues that. the 
world is directly perceived in our normal life, and is 
not contradicted by any other knowledge except 
Brahma-knowledge. Accordingly, he holds, there is 
no ground to deny the existence of the world.? The 
fact that external objects cannot be known apart from 
cognition does not necessarily prove that objects are 
identical with cognition. Goviniācārya puts forward 
that co'our is always cognised together with light, but 
colour and light are not identical, According to him, 
external things are the grdhyas or objects, whereas 
cognition is the grēkaka or subject. The distinction 
between the externa} objects and cognition must, 
therefore, be accepted.) Further, Šankara argues 
that the differences in cognitions would not be possible, 
if there were no differences in the objects. In other 
words, for the explanation of the differences in. cogni- 
tions, the objects must be regarded as having a distinct 
reality apart from cognition, In the view of the 
Yogācūtas, the varieties of cognitions depend on the 
varieties of the subconscious impressions. But Sankara 
counters that the sub-conscious impressions themselves 
depend on the varieties of earlier cognitions produced 
by different objects.* Again, he argues that the 
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objects of waking cognition cannot be equated to 
objects of illusion or dream-cognitions, because 
illusions or dream-cognitions are contradicted by later 
cognitions, while waking cognitions are never contra- 
dicted under normal circumstances Thus, the objec- 


` tive reality of the world has been established by 


Sankara. The postulation of a beginningless cycle of 
the world-process also implies that according to him 
the empirical world has an objective status, 


It is true that the world is described by Sankara 
as mithyā or false, in sharp contrast to Brahman which 
alone is true. But this does not mean that the Advai- 
tins regard the world as a fiction or illusion like a 
rope-snake, since here the word ‘mithya’ has not been 
used by the Advaitins to mean any fiction or illusion. 
The word ‘mithy@ bears two meanings -negation and 
indefinability, and here the Advaitins use the word 
technically to mean ‘indefinability? and not ‘negation’, 
Thus, the term ‘mithya has been defined by the Advai- 
tins as sad-asad-vilaksaņa i.e, diferent from the 
existent and the non-existent. According to these 
thinkers, ‘sa? means that which is not contradicted by 
any knowledge at any point of time—past, present and 
future, i.e, which exists for all time, e.g. Brahman, 
and ‘asat’ means that which never becomes the object 
of knowledge, ie, which is alīka or totally non- 
existent, e.g. a sky-flower. Accordingly, the world is 
not sat, because it is contradicted by Brahma-know- 
ledge; nor is it asat, because it becomes the object of 
our knowledge. In other words, the world is neither 
eternally real nor eternally unreal. It is this status of 
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the world that is indicated by the term ‘mithydtea’ or, 
falsehood. 


The term ‘mithya@ is defined also as sad-vivikta,’ 
ie, different from sat or reality, where sat means that 
which is cstablished by valid means of cognition. 
Accordingly, the world is false, because it cannot be 
established by valid knowledge based on the Agama, 
The term ‘mithyd@ is defined further as jūāna-nivartya,” 
ie, that which isnegated by real knowledge. And, 
asthe world is negated by the real knowledge or 
Brahma-knowledge, it is to be regarded as mithya. 

Thus, the statement that ‘the world is mithya* 
does not mean that the world is totally false; it simply 
means that in the plane of the Absolute, the world 
has no reality, or that it has no reality apart from 
Brahman, the world-ground. All the above ideas 
about the mithydiva or falsity of the world are indicated 
by Sankara in the expression, “karana-pyatirekena 
abhdva’® i. e., non-existence ( of the effect ) apart from 
the cause. This means that the reality of the world 
is borrowed from its locus or ground, ie. Brahman, 
apart from which it has no existence. The world 
continues to exist until the realisation of the ground, 
i e, Brahman, on which it is super-imposed. When 
Brahman, the ground of the world, is realised, the 
world ceases to exist. 

According to the Sat-kārya-vāda, which is accept- 
ed by Sankara also, the effect is pre-existent in the 
cause and is, therefore, non-different from it, An 
effect that is not présent in the cause cannot be 
produced from it. Accordingly, the world, being an 
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effect of Brahman, is present in Brahman even before 
creation and is non-different from it.!° 

The world cannot, however, be regarded asa trans- 
formation of its cause Brahman, because Brahmary being 
partless and immutab'e, cannot undérgo any modifica- 
tion, According to the Advaitins, the world is a vivarta 
or appearance of Brahman, Brahman does not change 
into the world, rather it appears as the world," just 
a rope appears as the snake. In other words, the 
elements of the world are nothing but the non-dual 
spirit in disguise, ‘To use the words of Radhakiishnan, 
“the world is not so much a transformation, as a mis- 
reading of God, the world-ground.”'* 

There are some passages in the writings of Sankara 
and some later Advaitins, which state that the world 
is au illusion, and is devoid of any objective reality. 
But this should not be explained to mean that the 
world is totally non-existent, since the significance 
of the said passages is that, as said above, the world 
is unreal from the transcendental point of view. 

In the view of the Sankarites, the world-appea- 
rance is produced by māyā, an inscrutable power 
resting on Brahman, Brahman associated wi h this 
power is called I{vara, the creator, sustainer and 
destroyer of the world. Maya, by its dvarana-sakti, 
conceals Brahman and, by its wiksepa-Sakti, produces 
the world-appearance on Brahman?* That means, 
the world’s multiplicity is simply ascribed to Brahman 
because of maya. In its real nature, Brahman does 
not produce the world at all, and, accordingly, what 
we call creation is not an ultimate fact. This view 
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is called ajāta-vāda or the theory ol non-creation, which 
further says that in the highest plane of reality, there 
is neither cause nor effect, but only the Upanigadic 
Spirit—the non«dual Brahman. And, as the ideas of 
cause and effect are thus unreal, the question of the 
creation of the world does not arise,” In other words, 
for the sceis who have realised Brahman, the world is 
tuecha ov totally non-existent, since to them, it is only 
the non-dual Brahman that shines forth everywhere,'" 
"Thus, to the seers of Brahman, there is no such thing 
as creation, All creations and becomings are ultima- 
tely unreal; they are real only from the empirical point 
of view. It is held that the scriptural accounts of 
ion are meant only for establishing the non-dual 
Brahman." 


creg 


It is clear from the above that the question whe- 
ther the world is real or illusory is bound up with the 
person with reference to whom it is stated. In other 
words, its value and significance change with the 
culture and spiritual insight of the individual who 
evaluates it, To quote Dr. Warrier, “...to the perfected 
saint there is no world at all, but only God; to the 
Advaitic dialectician the world may be accountable as 
an illusion; to the naive wordling it is the sole réality. 
Thus, we may conclude that the question of the reality 
of the world is one of evaluation and that its answer 
is altogether relative to the spiritual insights of the 
individuals concerned.” 

Now, another problem is : does the assertion that 


‘in the plane of the Absolute the world is non-existent 
mean that ‘with the rise of Brahma-knowledge the 
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stupendous world with stars and planets altogether 
vanishes ? In solving the problem, we want to point 
out that Sankara has described the nature of the world 
in various ways and used various symbols to express 
his idea. In one set of expressions, he says that thc 
world is an illusion like a snake imagined on the rope, 
or like a piece of silver imagined on a conch-shell, or 
like a mirage, and soon.” In another set of expre- 
ssions he says that the world is identical with Brahman, 
just as jars, plates etc. are identical with clay, or just 
as gold-ornaments are identical with gold, and so on.?? 
These two sets of expressions can be synthesised only 
by holding that the world asit is perceived by us is 
unreal, while the world in its essence is identical with 
Brahman. This position can be supported by Sankara's 
own contentions that jars, plates etc. are false while 
only clay is true, that the world is not bereft of *exis- 
tence? in any of the three points of time, that the 
world is like a wooden elephant looked upon by the 
ignorant children as a real elephant, and so on! 
Even the symbols of ropesnake and conchsilver can 
be explained to mean that the snake and the piece of 
silver perceived as such are unreal, while in reality 
they are identical with the rope and the conch, respe- 
ctively, since the super-imposed entity is non-different 
from the locus.” 

We mean to say that the world is essentially divine; 
but the ignorant people do not realise this divine 
nature of the world, while the seers or persons having 
Brahma-knowledge do. In other words, the world 
which appears to the ordinary people as different from 
Brahman, i.e., as insentient, impure and miserable, is 
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revealed to the seer as Brahman, i.e, as consious, pure 
and blissful. In reality, the world is of spiritual nature; 
because everywhere the same Brahman exists.” Even 
the world perceived by us shares with Brahman the 
nature of sac-cid-ānanda, i.e., existence, consciousness and 
bliss; the worldness of the world lies only in the addi- 
tion of names and forms created by ignorance to these 
three aspects of Brahman** Thus, what we call the 
world has two aspects : the aspect of names and froms 
and the aspect of sac-cid-ananda, When trae knowledge 
arises, it is the world of names and forms that ceases 
+to exist, while the world of the nature of sac-cid-ānanda 
continues to exist. In the words of Radhakrishnan, 
“the world of experience ultimately becomes trans- 
figured in the intution of Brahman. It is not negated 
so much as reinterpreted”.* This position is attested 
by the fact that the jīvanmuktas or those who are libe- 
rated in their embodied state also experience ‘the world? 
though it is realised by them as Brahman. Those who 
uphold the theory of ‘perception-is-creation’ or drsti- 
stšti-vāda, however, say that the entire world isa fabri- 
cation of the ignorance of the jiva. Even the other 
jīvas are regarded by these thinkers as false creations 
of the apprehending jīva”* The implication of this 
view seems to be this that the world of names and 
forms is perceived as such by the jīva because of his 
ignorance, while, in reality, there is nothing but Brah- 
man. All the objects of the world, whether the jivas 
or the material bodies, are at bottom one with Brah- 
man. But the ignorant jiva does not realise this nature 
of the objects and perceives them as distinct from 
Brahman. It is this world of matter and the jivas 
10 R. I. P. 
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perceived as ‘distinct From Brahrnan that is created by 
the ignorant jiva himself. 
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The Sankhya Concept of the Purusa 
. and Prakrti 


According to Samkha, the urusa or self is a pure 
spirit, entirely different from prakrti, the three guņas of 
prakrti—saitva, rajas and tamas—as also from the evo- 
lutes of prakti. The self is eternal, and eternally free 
and perfect; it is not subject to birth and death. It 
is purely passive or inactive and is unchangeable or 
immutable, Accordingly, it is neither the cause nor 
the effect of anything. It is ofthe nature of pure 
consciousness and is always the agent of knowledge, 
In magnitude, it is vibhu or all-pervading. The self is 
not one but many; it is different in different organisms. 
The many-ness of the self is establised on the ground of 
the difference of empirical facts like birth, death, etc? 


" 


Prakrti is the ultimate cause of the material world, 
It is unconscious, all pervasive and active, and is quite 
distinct from the purusa which is conscious and inactive. 
It is of the nature of three guņaš, namely sativa, rajas and 
tamas, and is the material cause of buddhi; ahamkara, 
sense organs, motor organs and the physical elements.* 


Prakrti and the purusa are of quite opposite natures. 
The purusa is conscious and inactive while prakrti is 
unconscious and active. It is, however, held that there 
is a strict harmony between these two realities, because 
of which the movements of prakrti are mysteriously 


` adapted to the needs of the purusas. When the ardzķas 
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or moral deserts of all the purusas require that there 
should be a world’ of their enjoyment, the creation- 
process starts, and when they jointly demand some 
rest, dissolution comes” The world of objects evolves 
When | prakyti and the purusas come in contact with 
each other, aad. is dissolved when they are separated, 

The evolution of the world has its starting point in 
the contact between prakpti and the purusas, Before 
creation, prakrli exists in a state of equilibrium, i.e., 
none of the three guņas constituting prkyti tries to influ- 
ence or ovērpower the rest. But when prakpti comes 
in contact with the purusas, this equilibrium is distur- 
bed. Rajas, which is naturally active is disturbed 
first, and then, through rajas the other two guņas 
begin to vibrate. This produces a tremendous commo- 
tion in the infinite bosom of prakrti, and each of the 
guņas tries to preponderate over the rest. As a result, 
the three gugas are combined in different proportions 
and ultimately give rise to the various objects of the 
world. 

Now, this relation between prakyti and the purusas 
isthe most perplexing point of the Samkhya system, 
According to the Samkhyists, the contact between the 
purusa and prakyti is not an ordinary kind of conjunc- 
tion, as is found between two finite material subs- 
tances. The said contact means, they say, that prakrti is 
influenced simply by the presence of the purusas, just 
asour body ís sometimes moved by the presence of a 
thought, or a piece ofironis moved by a. piece of 
magnet, In their view, there can be no evolution 
unless these two realitics are somchow related to cach 
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other. The evolution. of .the world cannot be due to 
the self alone, for it is inactive; nor can it be due to 
prakrti alone, for it is non-intelligent. If there is to be 
any evolution. of the world, the activity of prakrti must 
be guided by the intelligence of the purusa. It is only 
when the purusas and prakrti cooperate that the world 
of objects comes into being. But the question is: 
how can these two distinct and opposite principles. 
cooperate to serve their respective purposes ? Prakrti, 
though active, cannot take the initiative, because it is 
non-conscious. Neither can the purusa actively come 
in contact with prakrti, since it is inactive. In reply, 
the Samkhyists say that though distinct from each 
other, prakyti and the purusa can cooperate for their 
respective purposes, just asa lame man and a blind 
man can cooperate with each other and come out of a 
forest.” Prakrti requires the presence of the purusa in. 
order to be known or appreciated by it, and the 
purusa requires.the help of prakrti in order to discrimi- 
nate itself from the latter and thereby attain libera- 
tion." It is said that though unconscious, prakrti has 
an imanent teleology because of which it acts for 
fulfilling the needs of the purusa, just as unconscious 
milk flows for the nourishment of the cal? When a 
particular purusa is liberated, prakrti stops its activities 
with reference to that purusa, like an actress who 
desists from dancing when the spectators are satisfied” 


But, in whatever way the Samkhists may explain 
the position, an impartial thinker will find it very 


difficult to be convinced by their arguments. The 
evolution of prakyti cannot possibly be adapted to the 
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needs of the purusa, as these two entities have got no 
relation to eachother. The analogy of the lame man 
and the blind man is unsound, since here both the men 
are conscious, while in the case of prakpti and the 
purusa, the former is not conscious while the latter is. 
The unconscious but imarent teleology of £rakrti, 
accepted by the Samkhyists, is not convincing. The 
simile of theflow of unconscious milk from a cow cannot 
explain the position, for milk flows from a conscious 
cow, and not from an unconscious or dead cow, The 
simile of the actress desisting from dancing after the 
spectators are satisfied is also of little help as it has not 
be supported by reason. ; 

The later thinkers like Vijūāna Bhikgu Vācaspati 
Mista and Nāgeša find it impossible to account for 
this harmony between the needs of the purusa and the 
acts of frakrti, and, hence, atribute the act of guiding 
the evolution of #rakrti to God," 


The said theory of the purusa and prakrti does not, 
however, seem to reflect in full what the Samkhyists 
mean to say. It is reasonable to think that the Sarnkh- 
yists were concerned not with the final cause or causes 
of the world, but with the immediate conceivable 
cause or causes necessary for giving an explanation to 
the world. It may be surmised that when Buddhism 
flourished asa challenge to the Vedic tradition, all the 
pro-Vedic systems looked upon it as their solemn task 
to refute the Buddhistic ideas and re-inforce the Vedic 
thoughts. And, as the Buddhists were not so much 
concerned with the problems of the transcendental 
world, as with those of the phenomental world, the 
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Saikhyists while refuting the Buddhistic ideas, took 
their stand on that very ground, i.e., the phenomenal 
world, from which the Buddhists approached to phi- 
losophical problems, ķi 


Now, it must be accepted that in the universe 
there are only two diametrically opposite realities— 
the conscious and the non-conscious. Whether any of 
them is a product or manifestation of the other is a 
matter of transcendental philosophy. From our empi- 
rical or experiencial point of view, however, these two 
are perceived as distinct realities. The Sārnkhyists 
have gripped this undeniable fact and have 
remained silent about the higher reality or realities, 
if any, beyond these two entities. We mean to say that 
the purpose of the Sarnkhyists is to give an explana- 
tion to the phenomenal world, and, this purpose is 
served by the acceptance of these two ultimate realies- 
purusa, the conscious, and pbrakyti, the unconscious. 

It is remarkable that the coricepts of purusa and 
prakyti are common to all the pro-Vedic schools of 
Indian philosophy, except Mimaisa and Nyāya-Vai$e- 
sika, Thus, all the Vedantic, Saivite and Šākta 
systems accept, like the Sārnkhyists, in some way or 
other the twofold division of reality into the conscious 
and the non-conscious. Further, it is commonly held 
in almost all the schools of Indian philosophy that it is 
the jiva himself who is responsible for all that he 
attains in his life in the form of enjoyments and suffer- 
ings. Those who accept God or Brahman beyond the 
self and matter are also unanimous on the point that 
God or Brahman is not responsible for the attainments 
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of the jivas and that it is the jīvas who are responsible 
for the same.^ Leading this argument to its extreme, 
the philosophers of some schools hold that the course 
of the whole universe is also conditioned or regulated 
by the adrsķas or moral deserts of the jīvas. This idea 
can be represented in the Sārnkhya terminology as the 
relation between the purusa and prakrti. 

The plurality of the individual self is also a common 
concept of the most of the Indian thinkers, There 
are, ofcourse, great controversies amongst the philoso- 
phers regarding the transcendental nature of the indivi- 
dual self: according to the Nydya-Vaisesikas, the 
Mādhvas and others, the individual self in its real 
nature, as in its empirical plane, is quite distinct from 
God or the Absolute, while according to the Advaitins- 
the Sankarites, the Pratyabhijūā Saivites and others— 
it is essentially identical with Brahman. But as to the 
many-ness of the empirical selves, there js little contro: 
versy, since even the Advaitins accept that the empiri- 
cal selves are many.15 It is on this commonly accepted 
view that the Samkhya theory of the plurality of the 
self is based, And, as the process of the world is said 
to be guided by the adrstas of the jīvas, the presence of 
the jīvas is a precondition for the evolution of the 
world. That means, the purusas are necessarily antece- 
dent to the evolution of the world. 


Again, all the Vaigņava-Vedāntins, most of the 
Saivites and the Šāktists accept the theory of the 
origination of the material world from prakrti. Satikara’s 
tamoguna-pradhand māyā or the aspect of maya wherein 
the quality of tamas is predominant—from which he 
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derives the material world—is also a prototype of 
prakrti, As regards the nature of the transcendental 
reality beyond prakrti, great controversies are there : 
some accept Siva as the ultimate reality; some, Sakti; 
some Visnu; some nirguņa Brahman; and so on. But 
regarding prakyti as the immediate cause of the mate- 
rial world; there is little controversy. It is also to be 
noted that the frakrti of the Sarnkbyists, in its ultimate 
analysis, is nothing but energy. To quote Prof. S. N. 
Dasgupta, “Now, according to the Sarhkhya Pātañjala 
doctrine, the šakti—power, force—and the fakiimün — 
the possessor of power or force—are not different but 
identical So the frakrti and all its emanations and 
modifications are of the nature of substantive entities. 
as well as power or force”! Vijñana Bhikgu has 
described in clear terms that prakyti is simply a power. 
The Vaignavites, the Saivites and the (Šāktists also. 
accept this position. In their view, prakrti is a lower 
phase of the energy of Brahman or Īsvara in the form 
of Krsna or Siva or Šakti The Advaitins also regard 
maya, the source of the material world, as the power 
of Iévara. Some Mimañsakas and the Naiyayikas, of 
course, derive the material world from the ģaramāņus 
or atmos, But the Sarnkhyists hold that the material 
atmos, properly analysed, do not remain material; 
ultimately they dissolve into prakrti or energy. 

From the above, it may be said that all the Indian 
philosophers, accept the Mimansakas, the Naiyayikas 
and the Buddhists, accept the purusa and prakyti as the 
immediate antecedents of the empirical world. And, 
we may add that the Classical Samkhya wants to ex- 
plain the world only with reference to these to entities 
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prakrti and the purusa—which have commonly been 
accepted by most of the thinkers as the immediate 
causes of the world, and keeps the domain of trancen- 
dental reality lying beyond prakrti and the purusa 
open for metaphysical speculations. Tévarakysna’s 
silence to the problem of God—the most conveted 
problem of the Indian thinkers—in his Sàmkhya 
Karika is a clear indication to this point. 
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The Concept of the Mind 


All the schools of Indian philosophy excepting 
Carvakism and Buddhism regard the mind as an 
internal organ connecting the self with the external 
sensc-organs to produce knowledge. 

The Nyaya-Vaikesikas and the Mimünsakas hold 
that the mind is a substance devoid of sentience, as 
distinct from the self which is sentient. But, though 
insentient, the mind is not constituted of the five 
material elements or bhūtas. That is why it has been 
mentioned separately in the list of substances) "The 
Neo-Logicians like Raghunatha Siromani and others, 
of course, regard the mind as of the nature of the 
bhütas and do not regard it as a separate substance.” 
However, according to all these thinkers, attributes 
like knowledge, pleasure, pain etc. are produced in the 
self through the self-mind conjuction, and it is by the 
instrumentality of the mind that the self perceives 
these qualities? The mind is different from the body 
and the senses, on one hand, and from the self, on the 
other. It is an eternal substance; each eternal self 
possesses an eternal mind as its eternal associate. 


According to the Naiyāyikas and the Prābhākara 
Mimatakas, the mind is imperceptible; it is known 
only through inference. Thus, though the senses are 
stimulated by the objects, and the self, being all- 
pervasive, is always in contact with the objects and the 
senses, knowledge sometimes arises and sometimes not.* 
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Again, when more than one sense-organs are stimulated 
by the objects, there is no simultaneous knowlege of 
them. The notion of simultaneity of knowledge is 
false, just as the idea of simultaneity in the act of 
piercing one hundred lotus petals by a needle is, This 
indicates the existence of some other entity which is 
manas.” Ifsuch an intermediate principle were not 
there, and if the contact of the objects, the senses andthe 
self were capable of producing knowledge independent- 
ly of such a principle, there would have been simulta- 
neous knowledge, 

The mind is looked upon as atomic by the Naiya- 
yikas and the Prābhākaras. Ifthe mind were vyāpin 
or all-pervasive, it is argued, it would always come in 
contact with the self, and, accordingly, knowledge 
would arise simultaneously and constantly? Those 
who do not accept any contact between two all- 
pervasive entities contrarily, hold that if the mind 
were all-pervasive, there could bé no knowledge, since 
in that case there could be no contact between the 
self and the mind." 


The Bhattas, on the other hand, hold that the 
mind is vibhu or all-pervasive and inactive. It is vibhu, 
since it is an intangible substance, since it is neither a 
cause nor an effect, and since it is the substratum of 
conjunction which is a non-inherent cause of know- 
ledge, like the self* The mind, however, becomes 
limited and active because of the upadhis or conditions 
of the body and the senses, The objection that ‘if the 
mind were all-pervasive, the pains in the foot would 
be perceived in the whole body" is untenable, since the 
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mind acts in harmony with the external sense-organs." 
Again, the objection that ‘both the self and the mind 
being all-pervasive, cannot come in contact with each 
other’ is unwarranted, since there is no harm in accep- 
ting contact between two all-pervasive things.'” 


The Sarnkhyists, the Yogists and the: Vedantists 
hold that the mind is a subtle substance of three guņas 
evolving from Prakrti, and is, therefore, devoid of 
sentience. It is plastic and transparent in nature. 
Being plastic in nature, it can undergo modifications in 
accordance with the object it grasps. In other words, 
it can expand or contract according to the size of the 
object it grasps. The mind is transparent, since it is 
constituted pre-eminently of sattvaguna.”? And, because 
of its trausparent nature, the mind can take the form 
of the object it grasps, even with regard to its quali- 
ties, Again, it is because of this transparent nature of 
the mind that, when it comes in contact with the self, 
itcan take the reflection of the consciousness of the 
self, and can act as a conscious agent capable of know- 
ing, though in itself it is insentient. In all the systems 
under discussion, the mind is said to be capable of 
knowing truths by virtue of its sattvaguņa.'* 

The Sārnkhyists hold that the mind is a product of 
ahamkara or egoism and is different from buddhi or the 
intellect. It forms the foundation of the activities of 
both the scnsc-organs and the motororgans.^ Being 
ultimately derived from prakrti, the mind is material, 
limited and non-eternal, It is not all-pervasive, 
rather it is of medium size capable of being contra» 
cted and expanded. 
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According to the Advaitins, the mind is revealed” 
as ‘I, It is the cause of our activity, happiness, pain, 
bondage, liberation etc. and is the seat of knowledge, 
desire etc, It is because of the mind that the world is 
super-imposed on the Self.'* The mind is material, 
limited and impermanent; it is destroyed in liberation. 
The states of waking, dreaming and slumber are rela- 
ted to the mind and not to the self, since the latter 
passes through these states without retaining the previ- 
ous states, Rāmānuja also holds that the mind is limi- 
ted and material and that is a product of sattvika 
ahakāra.!" 


The Yogists, however, regard the mind as all- 
pervasive on the ground that it can grasp even an all- 
pervasive object like ākāša. The confinement of the 
mind and its working in the body is said to be due 
to adrsta2’ The mind is not atomic, since a yogin can 
know all objects simultaneously with his mind. It is, 
again, not of medium size, since if it were so, in pralaya 
or dissolution, it would be destroyed and the adrstas 
would have no locus to rest upon.* 


In the Sakta Agamas and the Yogavasista, as also in 
Pratyabhijfia Saivism and some other systems, the mind 
is regarded as a lower form or modification of consci- 
ousness. The self, which isof the nature of pure 
consciousness, is said to assum, by dint of its unrestri- 
cted power of freedom, some limitations so as to mani- 
fest itself as the mind,’® Sri Aurobindo also holds 
that the mind is a lower or veiled manifestation of 
Brahman as vijñána or supermind or ‘Truth-conscious- 
ness? 
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" According to the Jainas, the mind is the instrument 
for the perception of happiness, pain etc. The mind is 
two-fold, namely, dravya-manah and 'Bhaoa-manah. 
Dravya-manah is the cause of bondage; it is of medium 
size and is non-eternal, Bhāva-manaļ exists in liberation 
and, hence, is eternal?! 


The Cārvākas do not accept any mind beyond 
the body. In their view, the mind is produced from 
a combination of the four material elements constitut- 
ingthe body. The mind is the lord of all the activi- 
tiesofthe body and is the agent of action and know- 
ledge. Further, it is the mind that is called the ‘self 
or ^? 

The Buddhists who regard the momentary chain of 
consciousness or vijīāna asthe knower or empirical 
self, accept the existence of the mind. But!this mind 
is not different from vijūāna, since it is vijñāna that is 
revealed as both the mind and the empirical self. In 
a series of vijñāna, the immediately preceding vijīāna 
is called the mind with reference to the following 
vijizna. Further, this mind is not permanent but 
momentary./^ Vasubandhu says that the mind isa 
member ofthe vifidna-skandha, a combination of six 
vijflanas2* 


The Samkhyists the Yogists and the Vedantins 
hold that though material, the mind acts as a conscious 
agent, since the consciousness of the self is reflected in 
it, and since there- arises a` feeling of identity between 
the conscious self and the mind. The Advaitins hold 
that the mind holding the reflection of the conscious- 
ness of the self is the doer and enjoyer, and that it is 
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this mind that is denoted by the term ‘I’. In the view 
of the Rāmānujists it is the self that is revealed in the ` 
concept of “25 though in general usase, ‘I’ means 
ahathkāra which is a form of antahkarana or the mind, 
Thus, according to all these views, it isthe mind that 
is perceived in our practical life as *P, and as the doer 
and enjoyer. 


The Naiyàyikas regard the mind as atomic on the 
basis of the non-simultaneity of knowledge. But the 
non-simultaneity of knowledge can well be explained 
by accepting the mind as intermediary in size and as 
endowed with the powers of construction and expan- 
sion, The Bhāttas regard the mind es vibhu or all- 
pervasive on the ground of its non-tangibility. But 
this is an unwarranted position; a thing cannot be 
vibhu only because it is non-tangible. If it were co, an 
atom also would be gibhu, since it is also non-tangible. 
However, the Bhattas say that though the mind is all- 
pervasive, it becomes limited and active: because of the 
conditions of the body and the senses. Practically, 
therefore, in this view also the mind is intermediary in 
size. The Yogists regard the mind as v'bhu on the 
ground that it can grasp objects like ākāša. But the 
sages grasp things like ākāša not by the mind. but by 
the self, in which the mind merges, The Advaitic 
view that in liberation the mind is destroyed indicates 
that it is neither all-pervasive nor atomic. 


Now, the problems before us are ; First, is the mind 
an entity distinct from the self? Secondly, is the mind 
atomic or intermediary or all-pervasive in size ? And 
thirdly, what is the essence of the mind? All these 
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questions will be answered if we can determine the 
mence of the mind, 


Before entering into the discussion, we want to 
emphasize the point that the existence of an indivi- 
dual self looked upon as an eternal and all-pervading 
entity is beyond any proof. All our proofs regarding 
the inner or real nature ota living being point to some 
ever-changing consciousness lying behind the physical 
apparatus, and not to any eternal entity, The eternal 
individual self cannot be proved as a substratum of 
qualities like knowledge, happiness etc., since the qua- 
lities, themselves being ever-changing, cannot rest in an 
unchanging substratum. Though we may accept the 
existence of some all-pervading and unchanging 
Universal self on the basis of the realisations of 
the sages, the existence of an eternal individual self 
cannot be attested by such realisations, What we call 
the individual self is nothing but the P, which is a 
collocation of some physical and mental elements. The 
term 'self* denotes, in most cases, the mind, and, in 
some cases, othere phychical or physical elements. It 
is held by those, who accept the existence of the eternal 
individual self, that in expressions like ‘my body’ ‘my 
mind” etc. ‘my’ points to the existence of the self as 
distinct from the mind-body. The expression ‘my self? 
is, on the other hand, explained, by.these thinkers as a 
case of identity between ‘P and ‘the selP. But both 
these sets-of expressions being of the same type, such a 
different interpretation cannot be appreciated. In our 
view, as the existence of a distinct self is never known 
by us, the term, ‘I? denotes either the mind or the 
body. In the expression ‘my body’, ‘my’ denotes the 
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mental elements, while in the expression ‘my mind? or 
‘my self, ‘my’ denotes the physical elements. How- 
ever, since man is essentially a thinking being, ‘I’ 
primarily refers to the ‘mind’, and secondarily to the 
physical elements. And it is the ‘I’ denoting the mind 
that is called ‘the self, 


Now, comming back to our problem regarding the 
essence of the mind, we are to say that ‘mind? is a term 
used to denote the processes of feeling, lhinking and 
willing. These processes, on their part, are but active 
manifestations of consciousness. Accordingly, what 
we call the mind is only an active aspect of conscious- 
ness. This aspect of consciousness is, however, not 
the absolute or eternal consciousness, since the former is 
always changing and is subject to cause-and-effect 
relation, while the latter is changeless and free from 
cause-and-effect relation, The mind has three levels, 
namely, feeling, thinking and willing, In the lower 
animals, consciousness is revealed simply as feeling, 
while in the higher animals, the capabilities of thinking 
and willing develop in addition. That means, the finer 
aspects of the mind gradually develop in consonance 
with the progress of the life-process. 


Now, the problem is : where does the mind come 
from? In our view, the mind comes from life which is 
nothing but an energy produced from the enter-action 
of matter. Matter, again, is a tangible form of energy 
which, on its part, is a lower phase of consciousness. 
Accordingly, when we derive mind or the active phase 
of consciousness from life, and life from matter, what 
we mean to say is this that consciousness which is invo- 
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lved in matteris again evolved or manifested through 
an evolutionary process, Thus, the mind isa fine 
substance evolving out of the so-called material elements 
combined in a particular way in the ‘laboratory of 
life’, Because of the fineness ofthe mind, the all- 
pervading Universal Consciousness is revealed in it. 
Our life is a journey from matter to consciousness, and 
the mind marks an intermediary stage between matter 
and pure consciousness. Accordingly, both the elements 
of matter and consciousness are present in the mind, 
though the element of consciousness is more prominent 
in it than that of matter. The more the mind is refined, 
the more the Universal Consciousness is manifested in it 
and its material covering withers away, Further, 
when the active processes of the mind are stopped by 
spiritual practices, the mind is merged in the Universal 
Consciousness. 

The mind exists in the whole body and is, there- 
fore, intermediary in size. And, as it is endowed with 
the capabilities of contraction and expansion, it takes 
the form of the body in which it exists, This position 
will, further, explain why all the informations given 
by the external senses are not acknowledged by the 
mind. . 

The next pertinent question is: what is the rcla- 
tion between the mind and the self? To this, our 
reply is that, if by the term ‘self? we mean some immu- 
table and eternal reality devoid ofall actions and 
qualities, then it is not to be found in the mind-body- 
complex or life-process. For such a self is no other 
than the all-pervading. Universal Self lying beyond 
the mind-body. Again, if by the term ‘self? we mean 
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à 
the limited ‘individual’ or ‘I’ endowed with qualities, 
action, feeling etc., then it is nothing but the ever- 
changing mind wherein the Universal Consciousness 
is partially manifested. That means, the so-called 
‘individual self’ or ‘I’ is identical with the mind. 


The mind is generally called antah-karaga or the 
internal organ of the self. On this point, our view is 
this that, the mind, holding an intermedary position 
between matter and consciousness, possesses the chara- 
cteristics of both these elements. When we emphasise the 
element of matter, we call it internal organ, and when 
we emphasise the element of consciousness, we call it 
‘the self? or T’. 
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The Samkhya Theory of the Plurality 
ofthe Self ` 


It is commonly known that the Sārnkhyists and the 
Yogisis are the advocates of the plurality of the self. 
The Epic Sārakhya, the Transitional Sarnkhya and the 
Classical Sārhkhya uniformly maintain that the self is 
not one but many, The Samkhya Stūtra also clearly 
states that the self is many.’ As regards the oneness of 
^ the self stated in the scriptures, the author of Samkhya 
Sūtra says that these statements refer to the class- 
concept of ‘self-ness or dimatva and not to the self.? 
Süikhya Karika also holds this view, though it is remar- 
kable that the term purusa has never been used either 
in singular or in plural in this thesis, 


Samkhya Karika and Sarnkhya Shira put forward a 
few arguments to prove the plurality of the self? thus: 
it is our common experience that birth and death are 
different in different individuals, The birth and death 
of an individual do not mean the same for all, 
Likewise, the sensory and motor organs are also diffe- 
rent in different individuals, That is why, the blind- 
ness or deafness of a person does not entail the same 
for all. If there were only one self in all the individ- 
uals, the birth and death of one would entail the 
birth and death of all, and the blindness or deafness of 
one would make all others blind and deaf. But as a 
matter of fact, it does not happen so.* 
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Further, if there were only one self for all the 
individuals, the activity of one would make all indivi- 
duals active. But in fact, this is not attested by exper- 
ience. For, when one sleeps, some other acts, and 
vice-versa." 

Men, gods, beasts and birds are distinct from one 
another in respect of qualities : some are endowed 
with sattva, some, with rajas; and some other, with 
tamas. This distinction could not be, ifthere were 
only one self in all—men, gods, beasts and birds. 

We are therefore forced to conclude, the Samkhy- 
ists hold, that the self is not one but many. 


Now, the problem is this: The Sarnkhyists regard the 
real self as devoid of birth and death, as free from body, 
mind, sense-organs, etc., and as untouched by qualities.” 
That means, the self in its reat nature is quite distinct 
from and unrelated to all'these factors. Of course, 
during the state of bondage, the self, being associated 
with prakrti, seems. to bē subjected to birth and death 
and to be endowed with body, sense-organs, mind and 
the three qualities. But this is not the real self, rather 
it is the empirical self or the self deluded by ignorance. 


«How can, then, the plurality of the real self be establi- 


shed on the basis of the difference of birth, death, body, 
sense-organs and qualities which do not pertain to the 
rea] self ? 

From the arguments put forward by the Samkhyists, 
it is clear that the plurality of the self they advocate 
refers not to the real self but to the empirical self. 
That means, it is the empirical self or the self deluded 
by i.norance, and not the real self, that has been 
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proved by them to be many. This however, is not a 
new message to us, The plurality of the empirical 
self is accepted by all, since it is attested by our experi- 
ence, Even the monists who identify the self with 
Brahman have accepted the many-ness of the empirical 
self There are differences of opinion on the question 
whether the transcendental self is one or many, but no 
philosopher contradicts the plurality of the empirical 
self. The Sārnkhyists have simply accepted this 
undeniable and universal truth and have presented the 
same systematically and logically, And all must agree 
that the arguments put forward by the Sārnkhists 
to prove the plurality of this empirical self are quit 
reasonable. 


Tt may now be asked whether the transcendental 
self is one or many, according to the Samkhyists. In 
reply, we are to say that, as the Sārhkhyists are silent 
on this point, it is not possible to say what their exact 
view is. The Sarnkhya philosophy is concerned with 
the immediate cause or conditions of the empirical 
world, -and not with the ultimate causes or condi- 
tions, if any, lying in the transcendental field of reality.* 
The field of transcendental reality or realities has been 
kept open by these thinkers for metaphysical specula- 
tions, In consonance with this general outlook, the 
Satbkhyists do not bother about the problem whether 
‘the self in the transcendental level is one or many; they 
have kept this problem open for metaphysical specula- 
tions, 


The Advaita-Vedāntins hold that the empirical 
differences of the selves do not necessarily point to the 
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multiplicity of the transcendental self. The same reality 
can manifest itself in different ways, if it is conditioned 
by different factors. Accordingly, the differences of 
birth, death, happiness, sorrow etc, can be explained by 
accepting the differences of the conditions like the 
body, the mind etc; they do not guarantee the manyness 
of theself.? Moreover, the significance of all the Upani- 
gads lies in the postulation of the Universal Self which is 
one without a second. Hence, the Sarnkhya view of the 
plurality of the self cannot be accepted, as it contra- 
dicts the well-founded monistic view of the Upanisads.’” 
Further, as the selves are said to be of the same nature, 
there is no reason why they should be regarded as 
many, and not one. That means, since all the selves 
are of the nature of pure intelligence, are free from 
ignorance, birth, death etc., and are all-pervasive and 
eternal, it is better to consider the self as one only. 


The Madhvas, on the other hand, have led the 
argument to the quite opposite direction. They say 
that the difference of the empirical selves cannot be 
accounted for without accepting their differences in the 
transcendental level." It is generally argued that the 
differences of the selves are due to the differences of 
their respective past karmans. But the problem 
remains why a particular person should pursue a 
particular course of action in preference to others, 
The acceptance of a beginningless^chain of karman 
cannot solve the problem. All the selves being equally 
eternal, their karmans being equally beginningless, and 
all other conditions being similar, there is no reason 
why they should take different courses of action, if they 
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are not intrinsically distinct from one another.'? That 
is to say, all other external conditions remaining the 
same, the differences in the behaviours of the selves 
must be explained with reference to some innate 
condition in the very narure of each self. Thus, 
according to Madhva, the selves are different or many 
in their transcendental nature also. 

In the view of Vijtlána Bhikgu, the selves are parts 
of Brahman. They are many and equal in nature, 
but as a result their contact with conditions like the 
body, the mind etc, they seem to be differing in 
nature from one another. That means, in the view, 
of Bhikgu, the transcendental selves are also many. 

Again, from the Buddhists standpoint, one may 
argue that what we call the self is nothing but a colloca- 
tion ofnon-eternal elements—physical and psychical. 
This self, being the effect of non-eternal elemets, is non- 
eternal, and is different in different individuals. 
Accordingly, it is not the real self. The real self 
or Nirvāņa,* on the other hand, is an eternal reality 
lying beyond all the said non-eternal elements, and is 
free from all differences. 

Thus, the Sārnkhya theory of the plurality of the 
empirical selves may lead to. different positions regard- 
ing the transcendental existence of the selves, and it 
is risky to say that some or the other is the rcal posi- 
tion of the Sārnkhyists. Hence, it is better to state 
plainly that the Sárnkhyists accept the plurality of the 
empirical selves, but are silent on the problem whether 
the transcendental self is one or many. 
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The Size of the Self Jainism 


Most of the Indian philosophers like the Mimansa- 
kas, the Sīnkhyistsy the Yogists, the Naiyayikas and 
the Sankarities regard the self as vibhu or all-pervasive 
in measure, while others, particularly, the Vaignava- 
Vedantins like Rāmānuja, Nimbārka, Vallabha, 
Madhva and Šrī Caitanya regard it as aņuparimāņa or 
atomic. 


The Jainas, however, quite in a peculiar way hold 
that the self is madkyama-barimāņa, i.e., intermediary in 
size; it assumes the magnitude of the body in which it 
resides’. They argue that if the self were all-pervasive, 
it would come in contact with all the bodies, the senses 
and the minds simultaneously. In that cases, the diffe- 
rences of knowledge, action, birth, death etc.. as found 
in different individuals, could not be accounted for,” 
Again, the self cannot be atomic in size, since in that 
case, simultaneous knowledge or activity through diffe- 
rent organs would not be possible? "That is why, the 
Jainas conclude, the selfis to be regarded as inter- 
mediary in size, and as endowed with parts, It is 
because of this nature that the self suffers bondage when 
the karma=paramāņus or atomic particles created by the 
actions of the self enter the body of the self. In libera- 
tion also, the self is.said to be of intermediary size. 
Tt is held that the self in liberation is a bit smaller 
than the body occupied by it prior to its liberation. 
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This theory of the Jainas have been seriously criti- 
cised by other thinkers, The common argument against 
this theory is that if the self be of intermediary measure, 
it will be subject to destruction, because all intermediary 
things are subject to destruction, e.g, ajar. In criti- 
cising the Jaina theory, the Advaitins have brought a 
number of charges. Of them, the following are worth 
mentioning : 


(i) It is accepted by the Jainas that the self under- 
goes rebirth. Now, ifa manis to be reborn as an 
elephant, the self of the former could. not fill the body 
of the latter. Again, if a man is to be born as an ant, 
the body of the latter could not contain the self of the 
former." 


(ii) Further, the body, being savayava or endowed 
with parts, is subject to increase and decrease. Hence, 
if he self is looked upon as equal to the body in size it 
will have to be regarded as subject to increase and 
decrease. This position will go against the eternality of 
the self. 


In reply to the first charge, the Jainas say that the 
self is endowed with the capability of being expanded 
and contracted, and, hence, itis possible for the self 
to expand or contract itself to adjust itself to à parti- 
cular body, big or small.” Against the second charge, 
the Jainas say that they do not accept the position that 
things endowed with parts are necessarily non-eternal, 
Intheir view, though the world is endowed with parts, 
itiseternal? In the same way, the self also may be 
eternal in spite of its being endowed with parts. 
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Let us now see whether there is'any truth in the 


theory of the Jainas, and whether the opponents have 
Wicceeded in refuting this theory. 


First of all, we may raise some counter charges to. 
the opponents thus : ( 1 ) If the self were all-pervasive, 
it could not be contained by the small body, and every 
jiva could know everthing — If the self were atomic in, 
size, it could not fill up the whole body. Howcan, then, 
the self be all-pervasive or atomic ? The Sārhkhyistsand 
the Advaitins, in facing the problem of rebirth for a 
birthless self, hold that, in reality, what undergoes 
rebirth is not the self but the siiksmadeha having the 
sense organs, the motor organs, tbe prāņas, the manas. 
and the buddhi as its components. "This süksmadeha is 
equal (0 the body in size, Now, the Vedāntins and the 
Sārkhyists will have to* answer how, iu the case of 
rebirth, the sūksmadekā of a man could be con- 
tained by the body of an ant or how the same could’ 
fill the body of an elephant. The Vedantins and the 
Sūrnkhyists seem to' be unaware’ of the fact that the 
problem remains the same with both the parties. The 
point is that the süksmadeha of the Advaitins and the 
Süinkhyists, and the self of the Jainas are not made of 
gross elements; they are made of fine elements and are 
capable of being expanded or contracted in consonance 
with their limiting conditions.” 


The principal argument against the Jaina theory of 
the self is this that a thing having an intermediary 
measure must be a collocation of some parts and, hence, ' 
subject to destruction. Accordingly, if the self be some- 
thing of intermediary: measure, it must be subject tē: 

12 R. 1. P. 
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‘destruction. And, such a non-eternal and destructible 
self cannot be the real self. 


But we want to point out that according to the 
Jainas also, the self in its real nature is not intermediary 
‘in size, rather it is all-pervasive. In support of this 
contention, we have the following arguments; The self, 
‘according to the Jainas, is of the nature of knowledge or 
tana which is limited in the state of bonda;e but 
unlimited in liberation. Further, the self is said to be 
-endowed with ananta-catustaya or four infinite capa bilities, 
namely, ananta-jidna, ananta-darsana, ananta-sukha and 
-ananta-virya,'' which are realised in liberation. Does 
it not mean that the self in its real nature is infinite ? 
Again, Brahmadeva says that the self is, in reality, akaya 
Or bodyless, amūrta or not-gross and nirākāra or 
formless. The Uttaradkyayana Sūtra also describes the 
‘Self as arüpin or formless.* And, as a thing having the 
intermediary measure must have some formor body, the 
assertion that the self is bodyless and formless necessa- 
rily indicates that the selt is not limited in size, 
Further, the Ācārātiga Sūtra says that the liberated selfis 
not long, not short, not round, not atomic, not extended, 
and so on.? This also indicates that the self in its real 
nature is of unlimited magnitude, Vijfiina Bhiksu 
also clearly states that, according to the Jainas, the self 
ds limited in its empirical state but unlimited in its 
liberated state.* It is this unlimited self with four 
infinite capabilities that is called Paramātman by the 


„Jainas, 


Why, then, do the Jainas describe the selfas limited 
in size ? To this, our reply is that the self described as 
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Aimited is not the real self but the empirical self or the 
sūksmadeha. Nemicandra says that from the vyavahgra or 
conventional point of view, the self isendowed with form 
while from the niscaya or noumenal point of view, it is 
formless.’ It is held by the Vedāntins that those 
who cannot realise the real nature of Brahman, in 
spite of the destruction of their ignorance, follow the 
path of Devayàna and go to Brahmaloka. Then, 
after the acquisition of the real. kaowledge of Brahman 
in Brahmaloka, they are merged into Brahman.’® It is 
further said that the self is endowed with a fine body 
which is destroyed whea the self merges into Brahman. 
"The case is similar with the so-called self of interme- 
diary size accepted by the Jainas. In the empirical 
stage or the stage prior to final liberation, the self 
must be endowed with some form, and, being endowed 
‘with a form, such a self must be limited. It is 
this limited form of the self prior to final liberation 
that is regarded as madhyama-parimāņa by the Jainas, 
The self said to be sullied by karma-paramiges catering 
its body is this limited self, which is nothing but the 
sūksmadeha of the Vedāntins and the Sámkhyists. 
"The highest stage of this limited form of the self is that 
attained in siddhašīlā. After that stage, the limited 
body of the self is destroyed and its real or infinite 
nature is realised. It is quite surmisable that this 
position of the destruction of the limited self and 
attainment of the real and infinite nature of the self is 
indicated by the Tridandins when they say that in 
liberation the self is merged into the paramatman.'? 
This is quite similar to the Vedantic position of the 
"destruction of the fine body and the realisation of the 
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identity between the elf and Bratman, as also to the 
Buddhistic’ position of the destruction of the five 
skandhas and the realisation of Nirvana. 
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, The Problem of Bliss and Conscious- 
ness in the Self 


Some thinkers hold that the individual self in its 
real nature is existence, consciousness and bliss. Some 
regard it as of the nature of existence and consciousness 
but not of bliss, while some others are of the view that 
the essence of the self is existence only, consciousness 
and bliss lying outside its essence. That means, all 
these thinkers agree to the point that the self is of the 
nature of existence, but they differ in their opinion on 
the question whether consciousness and bliss form the 
essence of the self or not. 


In the view of the Sankarites, the self inits real 
nature is identical with Brahman. Accordingly, like 
Brahman, the self is also of the nature of existence, 
knowledge and bliss. This does not mean that these 
three are the constitutive parts of the self, since in the 
self these three are synthesised and are indistingui- 
shable from or identical with one another, In reality, 
the self is an akhapda or indivisible reality, and its. 
nature is inexpressible in human language The only 
way to describe it, though inacurately, is to call it pure 
existence, pure consciousness and pure bliss’, since it is 
in these three ways that the self manifests itself. Sucha 
pure or real self lies beyond the subject-object relation® 
and is realised only in liberation. 


The Nyāya-Vaišegikas do not accept the view that 
the self is of the nature of pure consciousness or 
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consciousness having no relation with subject and! 
object, since, according to them, subject-objectless. 
consciousness itself is a fiction. Moreover, conscious- 
ness being a quality must exist in some locus or 
substance, which is the self. The self is thus not 
consciousness as such, rather it is the substratum of 
consciousness," Consciousness exists only in the self and: 
not in any other substance. It is, however, nota perma- 
nent attribute of the self. The self is, as a matter of fact, 
a jada or non-conscious principle having the capability 
of being endowed with consciousness, Consciousness 
accrues to the selt, when it is associated with a psycho- 
physical organism." ‘That means, it is only in the 
empirical or bound state that the self is endowed with 
consciousness. In its pure or liberated state, the self, 
being devoid of the boly and the sense organs’ is 
divested of consciousness. 


Further, the Nyàya-Veifegikas hold that the real 
self, ic., the self in liberation is devoid of bliss or 
pleasure, since pleasure is always mixed with pain. 
Uddyotakara argues that if the liberated self is to have 
eternal pleasure, it must be possessed of an eternal 
organism, because the experience of pleasure is not 
possible without an organism? Vatsyayana is also of 
the view that bliss does not exist in liberation. He 
Argues that the desire for pleasure is a cause of 
bondage and, hence, liberation cannot be attained if 
this desire for pleasure is not destroyed? The later 
Naiyāyikas, however, accept the existence of bliss in 
liberation. According to some Saiva Naiyāyikas, the 
presence of bliss in liberation was accepted even by 
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Gautama, the propagator of the Nyāya school of 
philosophy." At some places, Sahkara is also said to 
be holding the view that according to Nyaya,, there is 
bliss in liberation.!? 

In the view of the Mimiñiakas also, the self in its 
real nature is devoid of consciousness and bliss.'% 
That is why in deep sleep the self does not. know 
"anything, nor does it act or feel any pleasure, Expre- 
ssions like ‘I slept in bliss’ indicate simply the absence 
OF pains, and not the presence of any positive bliss. 
When in liberation the self realises its own nature, it 
«exists merely as sat or pure existence '* Of course, in 
this state also, the potency of being endowed with 
knowledge and bliss is there the sclf, but as it is then 
«diversted of the body, the senses ētc., these qualities are 
not manifested ia it. Itis held that knowledge and 
bliss do not constitute the essence "of the self, rather 
they are qualities generated in, it ducing its empirical 
state, ‘ie, when it is endowed with the body 
and the senses. But, as in liberation, the self is devoid 
of the'body and the senses, it cannot be possessed of 
knowledge and bliss.!* 


The Prābhākara Mimansakas hold that the self is 
not consciousness itself, rather itis the substratum of 
Consciousness or samvit. The self is quite distinct from 
«consciousness and can exist even without it. In deep 
sleep, the self exists, though there is no consciousness.*® 
The self is not self-luminous; it is manifested as the 
subject of knowledge when sathvit or knowledge arises 
init. Knowledge, on the other hand, is self-luminous; 

it is manifested by itself, And, when this self-luminous 
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(«knowledge arises, it manifests not only itself but alsoits 
«subject and object." Again, knowledge arises in the self 
«when the latter comes in contact with the objectsthrough 
the mind and the senses. But, as in liberation the self is 
devoid of the mind and the senses, kuowledge cannot arise 
init?" Salikanatha, however, says that in the fourth stage 
or liberation also, the luminosity of the self does not 
cease, and that liberation is regarded as the summun 
bonum of life for this luminosity of the self’? But, 
since luminosity cannot be thought of without sumoit or 
consciousness, the self in liberation must be regarded as 
endowed with sarmvitor consciousness. It therefore seems 
«hat the term ‘sarhvit’ is used by the Prabhakaras to de- 
note both the objectless consciousness and the objective 
cognition, And, though in liberation the objective cog- 
nition ceases, the objectless consciousnessexists. "That is 
«o say, consciousness is there always with the self. 


The Bhijja Mimansakas sometimes say that the 
self is of the nature of jana or knowledge, and that 
it is sclfluminous.2° This amounts to saying that 
knowledge persists in the self even during liberation, 
Sometimes, again, the Bhātļas regard the selfas the 
substratum of knowledge?! This knowledge is not a 
permanent quality of the self, rather it is generated by 
'thesubject object contact, Accordingly, knowledge cannot 
exist in liberation, sinceat thattime, therecannot beany 
«subject object contact. "This conception of the liberated 
self is identical with that of the Nyāya—Vaišegikas. 


As regards the problem of bliss, the Prābhākaras 
and the Bhāttas commonly hold that there is no 
bliss in liberation.** In their view, pleasure, being ap. 
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adventitious quality generated by the subject-object 
contact, cannot exist in liberation, The Vedic passa- 
ges speaking about the blissful nature of the self have 
their significance, according to these thinkers, in the 
negation of pain. It is however, held by some that 
according to. Kumārila, liberation means enjoyment of 
the bliss of the self by the mind Narayana Bhatta 
also in his Manameyodaya clearly says that according 
to Kumarila liberation is a state of bliss.” Kumirila’s 
declaration that the real knowledge of the self is to be 
had from Vedānta may be regarded as supporting 
this view, Partha Sārathi, who is professedly an expo- 
sitor of Kumarila's philosophy, however, says in Sastra- 
Difika that enjoyment of bliss is not possible in libera- 
tion, as the mind does not exist at that time." 


The Sārnkhyists hold that the essence of the self 
is consciousness, which is to be distinguished from 
knowledge, a modification of prakrti. They, however, 
deny the existence of bliss ín the self. In their view, 
bliss isa modification of the sattvaguga of prakrti, and 
the self being completely distinct from prakrti must be 
devoid of bliss," as of other modifications of frakrii. 
On the basis of Sāmkhya Sūtra, Bhikgu and Aniruddha 
argue that, since the self is of the nature of conscious- 
ness, it cannot at the same time be of the nature of 
bliss. The position of the Vedantins that conscious- 
ness and bliss are identical is also denied by these thin- 
kers/" As regards the scriptural passages which de- 
clare the self as blissful, the Sārhkhyists bold that in. 
those passages, bliss means notany positive bliss; it 
simply means negation of pain. 
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Now, let us examine the above views on the pro~- 
blem concerned. The view that the self is devoid of 
knowledge map be examined in the following way : 

First, the argument that ‘the liberated self cannot 
be endowed with knowledge, as it is devoid of any 
psycho-physical organism’ goes against some accepted 
convictions of the Naiyayikas. According to these 
thinkers, lávara is also devoid of mind-body, but yet 
He is said to be endowed with knowledge.'* This 
shows that the mind-body is not an essential condition 
for knowledge. 

Secondly, the Vedas declare in clear terms that the 
self is of the nature of knowledge** The Nyāya-Vai- 
Segikas and the Mimarisakas, who accept the validity 
of the Vedas, cannot go against this well-established 
view. 

Thirdly, it is a psychological fact that man is al- 
ways anxious to know about reality; the more he 
knows, the more he is satisfied with himself. And, in 
a spiritual aspirant, this tendency to know about reality 
develops in its full extent. A spiritual aspirant is. 
really a researcher; he wants to know the reality 
lying behind the world of matter and life of our ordi- 
nary experience. This psychological fact will be con- 
tradicted if the liberated self or the self in its real 
nature is said to be divested of knowledge. Hence, to 
defend our psychological tendency for knowledge, we 
must accept that the self in liberation is endowed with 
knowledge. 

Fourthly, it is seen that spiritual giants of the human 
race are endowed with much deep and extensive- 
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knowledge of reality, The more a person has a clear 
knowledge of the self, the more he has a clear vision 

of reality. This would not be possible if the self were. 
not of the nature of knowledge. Accordingly, the self 
«in liberation cannot be said to be bereft of knowledge. 

It cannot be that knowledge which goes on expanding 

in tune with one’s spiritual progress is lost into vacuum 

when the real nature of the self is realised. 


Thus, the view that self in its real nature is devoid 
+of consciousness goes against some well-founded conten- 
tions of the Nyāya Vaisesikas and the Mimansakas, as ` 
also against the realisations of the sages. Of course, a 
study of the philosophy of Nyāya-Vai$egika and Mi- 
mājīsā reveals that the self is called jaga or non-consci- 
-ous not in the ordinary sense of the term. That is 
why the self is mentioned separately as a spiritual. 
Principle or as the samavüyikdraga of consciousness;* 
as distinct from non-spiritual substances. It, there». 
*fore, scems that when the Nyaya-Vaifegikas regard: 
‘the self as non-conscious, they mean to say that it is, 
devoid of fleeting cognitions and not that it is totally, 
devoid of consciousness, like a stone, To quote Dr, , 
Radhakrishnan, “The Naiyayika is anxious that the, 
eternal self should not be identified with fleeting cogni-, 
tions. The spiritual reality of the self is not to, be: 
-confused with the transitory mental states". The, 
4 -same view may be held in regard to the Mimansa cons, 
| ception of the self. 


Against the position that in liberation the self is 
-devoid of bliss, we may put forward the following argu- 
ments; First, the Šruti again and again says that the: 
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self is not only consciousness but also bliss?9 The 
Nyiya-Vaisegikas, the Mīmātīsakas and Sarnkhyists, all 
of whom accept the validity of the Vedas, cannot go 
against this well-founded position. The explanation, 
that here ‘bliss? means negation of pain is not convin- 
cing. The term ‘consciousness’ having been accepted 
in the positive sense, there is no reason why the term. 
‘bliss’ should be accepted in the negative one. Secondly 
psychological analysis reveals that all men in all 
their activities are striving after happiness. The pur- 
suit of the knowledge of the self is also prompted by 
this craving for happiness, If in liberation happiness 
does not exist, this well-established psychological fact 
will be meaningless. Further, it is seen that spiritual; 
giants of the human r; cc, who have acquired the know- 
ledge of the self, have uniformly declared that they 
have enjoyed unbounded bliss. This can never be 
explained :imply as a negation of bliss If the self 
wcre not of the nature of positive bliss, such experience 
would not be possible. 

Uddyotakara's view that there cannot be pure 
bliss unmixed with pains, goes against the Nyaya-view- 
that God is endowed with bliss unmixed with pains." 
Our psychological analysis also does not. support the 
view that happiness is always mixed with pains, since 
very often we experince bliss unmixed with pains. 

Perhaps, to keep harmony with the experiences of 
the sages, as also with our psychological trend, the: 
later Naiyāyikas and’ the 'Mīmānsakas have accepted 
the view that the self in liberation is endowed with. 
DHgsr PEE i me 
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The argument that both knowledge and bliss can- 
not at the same time be the essence of the self is unte- 
mable. Itis seen that spiritually enlightened persons 
are endowed with both unbounded knowledge and 
unbounded bliss, and that the morc a person realises 
the nature of the self, the more he acquires knowledge 
and experiences bliss. This means that knowledge 
and bliss can exist simultaneously without any contra- 
diction, and that they are synthesised at a higher plane 
‘ofreality. Knowledge and bliss arising from the sub- 
jectobject relations and appearing as different from 
each other are but empirical facts; in the transcenden- 
tal plane they form one indivisible reality, which is 
the self. But though. the self is an indivisible 
reality, it is called knowledge or bliss only with 
reference to its respective aspects or manifesta- 
tions, 


A questions may be raised in this connection 
-whether consciousness and bliss are the attributes of the 
self or whether they form the essence thereof. In 
reply we areto say that this question arises from thc 
problem whether the substance and the attributes are 
different or identical. In our view, reality is a synthe- 
tic whole embracing both the concepts of substance 
and attribute.’ Accordingly, the self is a synthesis of 
-consciousness and the couscious as also of bliss and the 
blissful. It is only from different angles of view that 
the same self is regarded sometimes as consciousness 
or bliss and sometimes as the conscious or the blissful, 
And, it is quite surmisable that this position will not 
go against the views of the Sārhkhyists and the Bhatta 
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Mimānakau, since they describe the self as bot 
»*oniclousnen and the conscious,” 
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The Sankarite View of the Self 


The Advaita-Vedantins hold, on the basis of such 
Upanigadic texts as ‘tattvam asi’ or ‘that thou art’ etc. 
that the jiva or the individual self is identical with 
Brahman or the Universal Self under all circumstances, 
or that it 1s Brahman that reveals itself as the jiva. 

Here, the problem is: how can the infinite Univer- 
sal Self of the nature of untainted knowledge and bliss 
become the limited individual self endowed with tainted 
knowledge aad bliss ? Sankara says that the Univer- 
sal Self dogs not actually become the individual self 
but simply seems to be so. And, in his view, it is 
avidyā or ignorance, which is without any beginning, 
that is respoasible for this false representation. 

For explaining this position, Sankara uses two sets 
of expressions, He describes the individual self some- 
times asa limitation of Brahmin by the internal organ, 
like the limitation of ākāja by a jar or a house, and 
sometimes asa reflection of Brahman in nescience, like 
the reflsction of the sun in water. In interpreting 
the position of Sankara, the later Advaitins are divided 
into two classes: one following the avaccheda-vāda or 
the theory of Limitation, the other following the prati- 
bimba-vada or the theory of Reflection. 

According to the Avaccheda-vadins like Vácaspati 
Mišra and others, Brahman conditioned by the adjunct 
of mīyā, is lávara, while that limited by the antaļkara- 
ga or mini is the ima. The jīva isa limitation of 
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Brahman, like ākāša limited by a jar or a house? In 
venlity, ākāša, being allepervasive, cannot be limited 
by anything, but yet it is conceived to be limited by 
Mich adjunct: as the jar, the house etc, So long as the 
jar exists, the akaía confined by it remains different 
from the àAà/a confined by the house. When all these 
limitations are destroyed, this limited ākāša becomes 
identical with the unlimited ākāša. Likewise, the un- 
limited Brahman is conceived to be: limited by the 
antatkarana; when this aniabkaraga is destroyed, the jīva 
becomes identical with Brahman. 


According to the Pratibimba-vadins like Prakā- 
Watma Yati, Sarvajñatma Muni and others, the jiva is a 
pratibimba or reflection of Brahman in the antakkaraņa 
(the internal organ) or in avidyā ( individual nesci- 
ence )” And, as there is no difference between bimba 
vor the original and the pratibimba or reflection, the jiva 
is non-different from Brahman. It is held that the 
original face and the face reflected in the mirror are, 
in reality, identical; they are falsely regarded as diffe- 
rent, What is regarded as false here is, however, not 
the reflection itself, but the relation between the face 
and the mirror, The upholders of this theory esta- 
bli thelr position on the ground of (i) our negative 
Jnowledge arising as ‘my face is not in the mirror, and 
AL) our positive experience arising as ‘my face is seen 

‘the amirror' According to this view, when the 
amlrror da taken away, the reflection exists as the origi- 
nal, In the same way, the jiva is not different from 
Brahman; when the reflecting medium—avidya or antah- 
Kropas destroyed, the jwa exists as Brahman” It 
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is objected that the colourless and non-material Brahman 
cannot be reflected in any medium. To this, the 
upholders of this view reply that, just as the non mate- 
rial and colourless ether qualified by the clouds, stars, 
etc. is reflected in water, so Brahman qualified by maya 
is reflected in the internal organ or in nescience^ In 
support of this view, these thinkers refer to such seri- 
ptural texts as ‘Tt is seen as one and many like the 
moon in water’ etc" Itis claimed that Brahma Sūtra 
also expresses the same idea with the simile of the 
reflection of the sun in different locii. 


Now, to pursue the exposition of Sankara strictly, 
itis reasonable to think that he propagates neither 
avaccheda-vada nor pratibimba-vada. The fact that he 
uses both the images of limitation and reflection with- 
out any reservation indicates that he makes no diffe- 
rence between the two? But as the direct meanings 
of these two sets of images are different from cach 
other, we are forced to hold that Sankara desires to- 
express scme idea common to both these images: 
through indication. This can further be confirmed by 
the stand taken by Šañkara while explaining the signifi- 
cance of the view that ‘the self is a reflection of Brah-- 
man, just like the reflection of the sun in water? He 
says that though the reflection becomes small or big, or 
static or active in consonance with the position of water 
the sun is free from all these changes or movements.” 
In the same way,, he continues, though Brahman is 
‘devoid of any change or movement, it seems to be 
endowed with the same because of the psycho-physical 
conditions,» In’ other’ words, what Sankara mëàns to- 
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say through these two sets of images is nothing but his 
fundamental thesis that the jīva or the individual self is 
identical with Brahman, and that all the changes or 
actions ascribed to the jiva are mere appearances, 
And, it is notable that, according to the Avaccheda- 
üdins also, the idea of the limitation of Brahman is 
only apparent, since the unlimited Brahman can never 
be limited, 

The point is that, both the ideas of limitation and 
reflection are regarded as false, because in cither case 
the self will have to be regarded asa limited entity, 
and, accordingly, its identity with the Supreme Self 
will not be established. The sels association with 
the psycho-physical elements is also regarded as false, 
since such au association will go against the real nature 
of the self as actioaless, qualityless, deathless and so on. 


But, our question is: ifthe self is neither. limited 
by nor associated with the psycho-physical elements, 
then what is the need for accepting such a self? That 
isto say, if the psycho-physical elements are nothing 
but false ascriptions to the self, then the individual self; 
thought to be associated with these elements must be 
regarded as false: there can be no individual self 
with which these elements may be associated, It may 
be said that though the self is not associated with these 
clemens, it lies as the ground of them all. But such a 
self lying as the ground of the said elements cannot be 
regarded as the individual self. Here, the problem is : 
Isthe groand-self identical with the psycho-physical 
elements? Or is it different from and unrelated to 
them? Or, is it diffzrent from but essentially related 
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to them ? If identical with them, the so-called self will 
be nothing but a collocation ofthe changing psycho- 
physical phenomena. If different from and unrelated 
to them, it cannot be regarded as the "individual sell, If 
different from but. essentially related to them, the said 
ground-entity will be something 4ndividuaP but not 
the ‘self, since no self can be related to such transient 
or ever-changing elements. We mean to say that the 
said ground-self is not the individual self, rather it is the 
Universal Self. 


Thus, the so-called individual self cannot at all be 
said to be existing; it is a false conception. The 
theory of reflection implicity carries with it the idea. 
of the falsity of the individual self. That is tosay, a 
reflection being false, the self looked upon as the refle- 
ction of Brahman must be false, But the expositors of 
this theory are not explicit on this point. Suregvara- 
carya, Vidyāraņya Muni and others have led the 
theory of reflection to its extreme They regard the 
reflection as false on the ground of such experiences as 
«my face is not in the mirror"! etc. Accordingly, they 
hold that the jīva being a reflection, must be regarded 
asa mere übhasa or appearance. ‘That means, the 
jīva is neither a limitation nor a reflection, rather it is 
a false appearance of Brahman itself Just as Karna’s: 
identity as the son of Radha is false, as in reality he is. 
the son of Kunti, so the idea of the jiva is false, since 
in reality it is identical with Brahman.? While the 
followers of the Vivaraņa schools regard the reflection > 
as real but identical with the original, Suresvaracarya, 
Vidy&rapya Muni and others look upon the reflection 
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as wholly illusory. Here, a question is raised thus: 
If thé jiva be’ wholly illusory, how can there be iden- 
tity between Brahman, the real, and jiva, the unreal ? 
"To this it is replied that the identity between these two 
īs established through the sublation or negation of the: 
appearance of the jiva. 

Thus, a proper analysis of the Vedāntic view shows 
that the empirical self is a creation of nescience. When 
this nescience is destroyed, the jīva remains in ils esse- 
ntial nature as Brahman or Ātman. Accordingly, if we 
are to follow the Advaita line of thought strictly, we 
shall have to reject both the theories of Reflection and 
Limitation. For it is Brahman itself that is mistaken 
for the jiva because of avidyā, just asa child-prince, 
having been lost from his kingdom and brought up 
amongst the hunters, forgot his identity as a prince. 
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The Mimansa View of Karman.and 
the Summum Bonum of Life 


The Vedic tradition has two aspects, namely, the 
„aspect of karman or action in the form of sacrifices and 
rites, and the aspect of jūāna or knowledge of the 
supreme spirit, Pūrva Mimānsā or Mimansa is con- 
cerned with the former aspect, while Uttara Mimansa 
or Vedanta with the latter one, 


Mīmānsā not merely explains the karma-aspect of 
the Vedas; it goes so far as to say that the significance 
of all the passages ot the Vedas lies in the ordainment 
Of some action or other, and that any passage not 
related to action is without any value,! 


The actions prescribed in Mimaitsa are sacrifices to 
«different deities and. various rites and rituals, It is 
held that these sacrifices and rites are capable of bring- 
ing happiness and prosperity to the performer cither 
jn this life or in the life hereafter, and that the highest 
fruit accruing from the performance of these sacrifices 
and rites is heaven, Heaven is described as ‘bliss un- 
„mixed with sorrow and not surpassed later,’ and as a 
state of immortality.” 
Fiom this position of the Mimansakas, it is generally 
held that according to this system, the performance of 
«sacrifices and rites is the only or best path to be pursued 
and that the attainment of heaven as the fruit of these 
ssacrifices and rites is the summum bonum of life, 
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But, in reality, the Mimatisakas.do never regard’ 
the performance of sacrifices and rites as the only or 
best path and heaven as the highest goal of life. The 
central point of the Mimansa theory of karman is that 
no furusdrtha or object of human life can be attained 
without action or karman.* This aman does not nece- 
ssarily mean sacrifices and rites only. For, in the view 
of the Mimarisakas, the significance of the Upanisadic 
Portion of the Vedas also lies not in Brahman or know- 
ledge of Brahman, but in the ordainment of action or 
karman in the form of Sravana, i.e, understanding of 
the meanings of the Upanisadic passages, manana, i€.. 
rational or coherent understanding of the same, and 
nididhyasana, i.e., meditation, or in the form of upüsana. 
ie., worship. 


It is remarkable that the Mimansakas have not 
denied the Vedāntic position that Biabma-knowledge 
is the only means of liberation. What they want to- 
say isthat even forthe attainment of Brahma-know-- 
ledge performance of action is essential. And, though. 
the Vedāntins have always maintained that karman are- 
Jūāna are contradictory to each other, they are also» 
Positive on the point that Brahma-knowledge cannot 
be attained without action. They hold that the nitya. 
naimittika karmans or obligatory and occational rites: 
are the farampara kāraņas, i.e., distant causes or vahya- 
sadhanas, i.e., external causes for Brahma-knowledge,® 
since the performance of these actions makes the per- 
former pure and competent for inquiry into Brahman,’, 
It is said that all the actions enjoined by the šāstras or 
scriptures for the āšramas or different stages of life are: 
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necessary for Brahma-knowledge.* Again, it is held 
by the Vedāntins— specially by those of the Vivarana 
school—that Sravana, manana and nididhyāsana are ordai- 
ned by the šāstras as the direct or internal causes of 
Brahma-knowledge. It is further said that through 
upāsanā or worship of the qualified Brahman also 
Brahma-knowledge can be attained.'* All these actions 
may be denoted by the term ‘karman. And, according- 
ly, we shall have to say that accordingly to the Vedan- 
tins also, karman is essential in every step of one’s 
spiritual journey. The point is that in the view of the 
Vedantins themselves, the ‘attainment of Brahma- 
knowledge’ means ‘destruction of ajñana or nescierce, 
which hinders Brahma-knowledge'. This. destruction 
of ajñāna must be effected by some psychical or even 
physical practices. Sankara, therefore, says that know- 
ledge once produced does not wait for karman, but for 
the production of knowledge karman is essential." 


The Mīmānsakas try to emphasise this role of” 
action in our life; they do not say that sacrifices and. 
rites are the best or highest forms of action. 


Further, the task undertaken by Mimansa is to show 
that some particular results can be attained by the per- 
formance of some particular actions, That means, the 
Pūrva Mimáhsà merely tells us as to which result can 
be had from which action.'* It does not tell us as to- 
which action is the best one or what should be the 
highest goal of life. If health-science says that a per- 
son taking such food will invite such diseases, or that 
such poisonous food will cause one’s death, we should: 
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not conclude that health-science advises us to take such 
food. And, if a person, having learnt from health- 
science the poisonous character of a particular kind of 
food, takes the same to commit suicide, the health- 
science is not to be blamed. In the same way, Mimānisā 
ordains some particular action or actions for those who 
‘desire to get some particular results. It never says 
that these performances are the highest or noblest forms 
of action. Nor does it say that the attainment of 
heaven through these actionsis the highest goal of man. 
This is clear from the fact that,in the view of the 
Mimañsakas themselves, the performance of some sacri- 
fices produces sins, for which some propitiatory rites are 
also prescribed. 


The Sārnkhyists have very aptly shown that the 
-animal-sacrifice and some other rites prescribed in the 
Vedas are impure.'* It is quite surprising that even 
a scholar like Šañkara argues that the killing of animals 
in sacrifices. is not to be. regarded. as a sin, since it is 
„prescribed in the Vedas, But a man of impartial out- 
look can never accept this view. The actual position 
here is this that by killing animals in sacrifices, one 
may attain the result for which it is meant, but that 
does not guarrantee that it will not produce any sin, 
By committing a murder, a dacoit may earn a lot of 
-money, but that does not mean that he will not be 
-accused in the court of law. That is to say, perfor- 
mance of sacrifices may produce the corresponding 
results, but there is no guarrantee that the result will 
always be good. One may attain even the highest 
‘heaven by performing such sacrifices, but this does not 
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mean that the attainment of heaven is the summum 
bonum of life. 


The Sarhkhyists have, again, very aptly argued 
that the highest goal of life should be the same for all, 
ie. at the highest level, all the selves should enjoy 
equal status and have equal capabilities. But beaven 
admits of high and low position of its inmates : one 
performing Jyotistoma is said to be simply enjoying a 
life in heaven, while one performing Vājapeya is said 
to be enjoying sovereignty therein, Such a plane 
admitting of gradations, the Sārhkhysists argue, can- 
not be the goal of life.'* It may be argued that the 
highest of all these positions to be attained by the 
highest form of action, should be regarded as the goal. 
But this is not tenable, since the fruits of actions are 
sure to be exhausted iñ due course of time, and the 
said highest position in heaven, being a fruit of such 
actions, must come to an cnd in some future time. In 
other words, the attainment of heaven cannot bean 
eternal fact, and, hence, it cannot be the ultimate goal of 
life, And, as has been shown above, the Mimarsakas also 
do not claim heaven to be the summum bonum of life. 


Now, if that be so, why has it been said that heaven 
means ‘bliss unmixed with sorrow and not surpassed 
later?" and that life in heaven is eternal? To this, 
we may say that in Indian thought, heaven is regarded 
as a place of enjoyments only; hell, as a place cf suffe- 
rings only; and the earth, as a place of enjoyment and 
sufferings mixed. That means, heaven is a land of bliss 
unmixed with sorrow. But yet, this bliss cannot be the 
summum bonüm of life, since it is’ subject tö termina-- 
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ition, As to the statement that heaven is not surpassed , 
later by anything else, it may be said that though the 
enjoyments in heaven by individual beings are tempo- 
rary, heaven itself is not so, as it lasts untill pralaya or 
the dissolution of the world. It may, again, be objected 
that such a heaven, being impermanent, cannot be 
regarded as eternal. To this, we may say that though 
not eternal, heaven is hyperbolically said to be so, only 
to emphasise the fact that its duration is for greater 
than that of our earthly objects" Life in heaven is 
also called eternal, only because it is much longer than 
the life we enjoy in the earth. Likewise, gods are also 
called amaras or deathless beings not in the sense that 
they are endowed with eternal existence, but in the 
‘sense that their life is far greater than that we have 
in the earth. 


Now, the question is: what is the summum bonum 
«of life, according tothe Mimansakas ? To this, our 
reply is this that, just as, in the view of the later 
Mīmānsakas, the knowledge of the self is tobe had from 
Vedànta, so the knowledge of the summum bonum of 
life is also to be had from the same source. That 
means, as in Vedanta, so in Mimansa, the real know- 
ledge of the self or Brahman is the summum bonum 
of life. 

Another current of Vedic interpretation says that in 
the whole history of Indian tradition, karman and jūāna 
go side by side without any contradiction. Of them, 
„karman represents the outer or gross aspect symbilising 
the facts of inner or spiritual progress, while jitana is 
concerned with the spiritual facts. Ordinary people 
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Pay their attention to the outer aspects, while a real 
searcher for knowledge tries to realise the spiritual 
truth contained in them, The Vedic karmans are also, 
in a like manner, nothing but symbols of our inner 
spiritual processes. "The gods spoken ofin the Vedas 
are symbols of our inner spiritual faculties, and the 
sacrifices and rites are those of inner spiritual practices 
meant for awakening those spiritual faculties,’ Accor- 
ding to this interpretation, the positions in heaven 
said fo bz attained by sacrifices are but stages of spiri- 
tual progress which ends in the realisation of the real 
nature of the self. 
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The Jaina Attitude Towards God 


The Jainas do not accept the existence of God, 
rather they hold that the concept of Ged is self-contra- 
dictory, and that it does not stand the scrutiny of 
reasoning. The term ‘paramatman’? used in the Jaina- 
Philosophy denotes not God or the Absolute, but the 
self in its pure and perfect state realised in liberation, 
Such a self is omniscient, but is not the creator of the 
universe. The Jainas put forward a number of argu- 
ments to show that the existence of God cannot logi- 
cally be established 


It is generally held by all the Indian thinkers that 
our life is guided by our adrsías, i.e, by the dharmas 
and adharmas accruing from our actions. Our good 
and bad deeds produce their corresponding imprints in 
the self, which are, respectively, called dharmas or merits 
and adharmas or demerits. And, it is these dharmas and 
adharmas, collectively indicated by the term *adryķa”, 
that regulate the subsequent states of our life. The 
Naiydyikas hold that this adzsta, being an unintelligent 
principle, cannot work by itself, it requires the gui- 
dance of some intelligent principle, which is God, Tt 
is God Who dispenses reward arāl punishment to beings 
in consonance with their acts, good and bad.’ 


The Jainas accept the proposition of the Naiyāyi- 
kas that our lives are guided and determined by our 
adrstas. But they do not go further to postulate some 
intelligent principle as the controller of adzsía. Accor- 

14 R. I. P. 
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ding to them, like all other non-intelligent principles, 
adrsta also can work by itself without the guidance of 
any intelligent principle, The actions done by an 
individual produce their effects in the form. of adrsta 
which, on its part, gives forth the corresponding results 
in due course of time. The Jainas hold that this whole 
process is mechanical; no intelligent principle is requi- 
red for its guidance.” 

The strongest argument of the Naiyayikas in favour 
of the existence of God is the causal argument. It is 
held that an effect, for its coming into being, necessarily 
requires the guidance of some intelligent cause or agent. 
And, as the world is an effect, we must infer that it has 
been created by some intelligent agent, who is God? 
But the Jainas do not accept the position that the 
world is-an effect. In their view, the world is always. 
there; it has not been created at any point.of time. 
Hence, the inference of God as a creator of this world 
is, for them, untenable. x 

` Again, if God is to create the world, He must be 
endowed with some psycho-physical organism. But 
according to the Naiyāyikas themselves, God is devoid 
of any psycho-physical organism. Such a God devoid 
of any psycho-physical organism can never create the 
world, 

Granting for the sake of argument that a bodiless 
God can somehow create the universe, it may be asked: 
why does He create the world? If He is said to be 
creating the world by His mere whim, no satisfactory 
explation could be given to the law and order found in 
the universe, If He is said to be doing so for giving 
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appropriate results to the adrsfas, ie, to the merits 
and demerits accruing from the good and evil actions 
of worldy beings, then it will have to be admitted that 
He is guided by something beyond His being, i.e., by 
the adrsfas of worldly beings, In that case, God's 
activity will have to be regarded as subject to limi- 
tations, Such a contention will go against the independ- 
ence of God.* 


Itis held by some theists that God creates the 
world out of His mercy or karuņā for the worldly be- 
ings. But if it were so, the Jainas argu, the world would 
have been a place of happiness only. Actually, how- 
ever, the world is so full of evils and pains that it can- 
not be looked upon as an act of God's mercy. If God 
were prompted to create the world out of mercy, why 
should He create, the Jainas ask, these evils and pains 
of life ?' Again, this world isso full of inequalities 
that one may bring a charge of favouritism against 
God to the effect that He makes some beings happy 
and others unhappy. It cannot therefore be held that 
God creates the world out of mercy. 


The Naiyayikas try to do away with this charge by 
holding that the pains, evils and inequalities of beings 
are due not to the will of God, but,to the past actions 
of the beings themselves.’ In other words, it is the 
beings themselves who are responsible for their. pains, 
sufferings and inequalities; God is not to be blamed for 
this, But the Jainas ask: if this be so, what is it that 
God doss? If He cannot change the effects of karman, 
He is no God at all, If all beings are led by their own 
karmans or adrstas at every step, then no God would be 
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required to account. for the events of our life and the 
outer world.? 


It is maintained by some that God creates the world 
not Out of any motive, but out of His mere sportive 
impulse or mood.” The Jainas couüter that if such 
sportive mood is without any purpose, then God will 
beno better than a child engaged in.playing without 
any ultimate purpose. Moreover, we are engaged in 
sports only to derive some joy or relicf from it, And, 
if God is said to create the world out of such a sportive 
motive, He will have to be regarded as wanting in joy 
and, hence, not self-complete.!' 


Now, though the Jainas do not accept the existence 
of a world-creator and word-governor God, they accept 
some God in a secondary sense. According to them, 
the self is intrinsically endowed with four infinite 
qualities, namely, infinite knowledge, infinite perfection, 
infinite bliss and infinite power. During the state of 
bondage, these attributes are limited by the influence 
of karman. But when the self destroys all these limi- 
tations caused by karman through spiritual practices, it 
regains the said intrinsic qualities.” The Jainas hold 
that even during the embodied state, one can attain these 
qualities, A person wh» attains these qualities during 
his embodied state, is called tirthankara or arhat by the 
Jainas, Again, as the said qualities are generally attri- 
buted to God by the theists, an arhat endowed with 
these qualities is looked upon as God by the Jainas 
and is called i$vara or paramesvara or paramatman 
also,” 1 
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The Jainas very emphatically hold. that an arhat is 
omniscient.'* It is true that, in all the schools of 
Vedanta, except Advaitism, omniscience has been attri- 
buted to the liberated self. But in those systems, 
omniscience attributed to the liberated self seems to 
be of limited nature, In Advaita. Vedanta, Yoga and 
the other systems also, omniscience has been attributed 
to the self in its penultimate state of liberation. But, 
in these cases also, omniscience seems to be limited 
in nature. Omniscience attributed to an arhat or 
tīrthatīkara by the Jainas, on the other hand, has got 
no limit. According to these thinkers, an arhat can 
directly apprehend the whole world; all the objects of 
all time—past, present and future, with all their modes 
and qualities are said to be directly and clearly revea- 
led to him Omniscience ascribed to an arhat by 
the Jainas is thus. unlimited, infinite, unrestricted and 
allcmbracing. Such omniscience resembles only that 
attributed to God by the theists, 


Further, in the theistic schools, the Veda is consi- 
dered the only valid source of the knowledge of 
dharma or duty, and God is regarded as the author or 
revealer of the Veda and as the first teacher of dharma. 
It is declared by the Veda itself that it has emerged 
from the Great Being like His breath. Brahma 
Sūlra also says that Brahman is the source of the 
Sastras or scriptures.” According to the Naiyayikas, 
the infallibility of the Veda is due to the infallibility 
ofits speaker or revealer, ie, God. Kanada, the 
author of Vaisesika Stitra also holds the same view.i? 
The Jainas do not admit such a Veda-teacher God, 
but they hold that the perfect human beings called 
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arhats or tirthañkaras or paramātmans are the best of 
teachers. The teachings of the tirthañkaras are 
called the Jaina Veda and are regarded as infallible. 
Jainism is thus not opposed to the doctrine ofa Veda- 
teacher omniscient Ivara,” 

It is, therefore,. very clear that the concept of the 
liberated self found in Jainism very well resembles 
that of God found in the theistic schools. The Jainas 
should not, therefore, be regarded as atheists in the 
strict sense of the term, as they accept the existence of 
some Igvara or Paramātman in their own sense 

The difference between the concept of God found 
in the theistic schools and that of an.arhat found in 
Jainism is this: God of the theists is the creator and 
governor of the world. He is eternally perfect; His 
perfect nature is never obscured or limited by His 
cosmic activities, He is ever-free, since He is never 
subjected to bondage. He is one, there is non equal 
to or higher than God. The arhat-God of the Jainas, 
on the other hand, cannot create and govern the 
world. He is not eternally perfect, because during his 
worldly existence, his nature is obscured and limited 
by the influence of karman. He is not ever-free, since 
before the attainment of God-hood, he is subjected to 
bondage. Again, the arhatisnot one but many. TheJainas 
hold that the state of paramatman is nothing but the 
highest, noblest and fullest manifestation of the intrinsic 
nature of the self; each self can become paramátman 
by self-culiure and self-effort. And, as the selves are 
many, according to the Jainas, such paramatmans are 
also numerous. 1 
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The Samkhya Attitude Towards God 


The question whether Samkhya philosophy is thei- 
stic or atheistic has been a subject of controversy 
among the commentators and interpreters, The history 
of the Sámkhya philosophy has been divided into three 
stages, namely, the Epic Sarnkhya, the Transitional 
Sümkhya and the Classical Samkhya. | The Epic 
Sümkhya is evidenced by the Mahābhārata and the 
Puranas like the Bhägavata Purina, the Viggu Purana 
etc. The Transitional Sàmkhya. is found in the Caraka 
Samhitd and in the teachings of Paficasikha as recorded 
in the Mahabharata. “The Classical Sārnkhya is expoun- 
ded in the Samkhya Karika of Ivara Krgņa and the 
Sārhkhya Sūtra ascribed to Kapila. There is no doubt 
thatthe Epic Sarnkhya is theistic; but controversy 
arises whether the Transitional Sānkhya and the Classi- 
cal Sārnkhya are theistic or not. Most of the scholars 
opine that the Classical Sarnkhya is clearly atheistic 
and that the Sarnkhya thought revealed in the Caraka 
Sathhitd and Paficasikha’s teachings marks a transition 
from the theism of the Epic Sàmkhya to the atheism of 
the Classical Sámkhya. Some. others, on the other 
hand, take great pains to prove that the Classical 
Sarnkhya and the Transitional Sarnkhya are also thei- 
stic like the Epic Sarnkhya. 

It is remarkable that the Mahabharata declares the 
Sarnkhya as the highest form of knowledge.’ According 
to the Sarnkhya expounded therein, Paramātman is 
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the ultimate reality. Accordingly, twenty-six tattvas 
or categories have been postulated : prakrti, its twenty- 
three evolutes and the purusa constitute twenty-five 
principles, while Paramatman, the omnipresent, omni- 
scient and omnipotent World-Governor forms the 
twenty-sixth principle.” 


According to the Sārnkhya found in the Bhdgavata 
Purāņa, there is only one self:shining Puruga transcend- 
ing the sphere of prakrti. He is called Īšvara or 
Brahman or Bhagavat. The selves and prakrti are 
nothing but the manifestations of I$vara.? 


In the Visgu Purāņa, Vasudeva or Vignu has been 
accepted as the highest reality. He is omniscient, 
omnipotent and omnipresent.* Prakriti and the purusa 
are His manifestations; they detive their existence 
from Him and are controlled by Him. 


According to the Samkhya available in the Akhir- 
budhnya Samhita, there is only one Ultimate Reality, 
which is beginningless, endless, eternal, infinite, immu- 
table and devoid of all names and forms. This Ulti- 
mate Reality is called Para Brahman or Bhagavat or 
Vasudeva.’ Prakrti and the purusa are nothing but 
the manifestations of the powers of Bhagavat. 

Sasti-tantra of Kapila, as summarised in the twelfth 
chapter of the Afirbudhnya Samhità, also recognises a 
Supreme Being besides the purusa and prakrti. This 
work mentions Brahman as the first principle and then 
describes the purusa and Sakti as its creative powers.’ 

Thus, it is clear that the Epic Sarnkhya accepts 
Igvara as the ultimate spiritual principle transcending 
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and embracing both spirit and matter, and governing 
the evolution-process of the universe. 


The Transitional Sarnkhya, represented by Pafica- 
fikha’s teachings summarised in the Mahābhārata and 
by the Caraka Samhita, does not accept any God 
governing the universe of matter and spirit. What, 
then, is the ultimate reality accepted by Pañcašikha and 
Caraka ? 


Itisheld by Dr.S. N. Dasgupta and Dr. Anima 
Sengupta that the highest reality accepted by Pañca- 
fikha is ‘a unified category of avyakta and purusa’ or 
‘ayyakta in the'state of purusa, Both of them have 
quoted the passage ‘purusdvastham avyaktarh paramārthati 
nyavedayat” to support their view. In their opinion 
Paiicagikha does not postulate any reality above the 
purusa and prakrti.* 


As to the philosophy of Caraka also, Dr. S. N. 
Dasgupta and Dr. Anima Sengupta hold a similar view. 
In their opinion, Caraka regards prakrti and the purusa 
not as two distinct and independent categories, but as 
forming onc unified category. This category is called 
avyakta and is regarded as the matrix of the universe. 
“The ultimate category is neither the transcendental 
purusa nor the gunamayee prakrli but a mixed one of 
both the principle"? It is said that besides prakrti and 
the purysa, Caraka does not postulate any ultimate 
Reality or lávara supervising or regulating the process 
of creation and evolution, Garigadhara, a commentator 
on the Caraka Samhita, also scems to hold the same 
view, as he says that avyakta is a unified category." 
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Thus, according to these thinkers, both paficagikha 
and Caraka have an atheistic tendency which developed 
into the atheism of the Classical Samkhya. 


On this point, however, there is something to say. 
In the second discourse of Paficasikha, it has been said 
that, in liberation, the individual self, losing all know- 
ledge, feeling and action, is merged into an indeter- 
minate being, just as rivers merge into the vast ocean," 
This state is certainly not different from the slate of 
Brahma-hood accepted in Advaitism In the same 
context, it has also been said that in an assembly, 
Asuri made an exposition of Brahman—the Immutable, 
One and Indestructible—revealing itself'in diverse forms 
and that after hearing that discoursg, Paficašikha became 
the disciple ofĀsuri.'* From these facts, it can well be sur- 
missed that Brahman has been accepted by Paficagikha 
as the Absolute, And, Nilakantha iscertainly rightinsaying 
that according to Paficagikha’s teachings, the attainment 
of the nirguna Brahman is the summum bonum of life,'* 
As to the explanation of the passage ‘purusdvastham 
avyaktam paramartham’, it is to be noted that the terms 
‘purusa’ and ‘ayakta’, being very obscure in the Epic 
and Purāņic literature, should always be explained 
with an eye to the context. And, in the present con- 
text, itis better to take ‘purusa’ in the sense of “the 
sel, and ‘avyakta’ in the sense of ‘indeterminate’. The 
passage will, then, mean ‘the highest object which is 
indeterminate and which is the seat ( avasiha ) of the 
selves, Nilakantha’s explanation as ‘the unmanifest 
upon which the five purusas rest? may also be taken 
into consideration.'* 
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Ina like manner, the view that Caraka regards 
furusa and prakrti not as distinct categories but as for- 
ming one unified principle is hardly acceptable. 
Caraka accepts two kinds of self : ātman, i.e., the trans- 
cendental self and jiva or rasipurusa, i.e., the empirical 
self. The transcendental self is eternal, uncaused and 
devoid of any relation,'® while the empirical self is a 
conglomeration of six or twenty-four elements.’ Now, 
the empirical self, being an effect or Aetuja, " must be 
subject todecay, but Caraka never describes purusa to 
be destructible. This shows that the real purusa is 
different from the empirical self, Further, all the 
elements—prakrti, buddhi, ahamkara cic.—forming the 
empirical self being unconscious, the sum-total of these 
elements cannot bē regarded as furusa or the self, 
which is a conscious principle. So, when the conglo- 
meration of these elements is regarded as purusa or 
the self, it must be assumed that it is called so, only 
because it is in conjunction with some other entity 
lying beyond itself. And, Caraka himself says that 
these elements exist, because there is a cause behind 
the body. That cause or entity lying behind the 
said elements is the real self. This position is in har- 
mony with the view of Cakrapāņi that there is a per- 
former of action and enjoyer of its fruit beyond the 
body.? We can, therefore, conclude that the true self 
is different from these twenty-four elements ; it is the 
twenty-fifth principle. In other words, prakrti and the 
purusa do not "form one unified category; they are dis- 
tinct from each other. Of them, the purusa is in prakrti, 
as in other elements also. 
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As to the term ‘ayyakta’, it is notable that Caraka 
himself defines it as something which can be known 
not by the senses, but by inference only? This term 
must, therefore, be regarded as denoting both the 
purusa and prakrli,* but not a unified category of 
the two?" 


Now, the question is: can we accept the ‘ayyakta’— 
either in the sense of both the ‘purusa and prakrti? or in 
the sense of ‘a unified category of the purusa and pra- 
kyi?--as the Ultimate Reality? Caraka does not say 
that ‘avyakta’ is the Ultimate Reality; he describes it 
simply as the source of the elements of buddhi, ahamkara 
etc? But the source of these material elements may 
not necessarily be the Highest Reality, It is, therefore, 
necessary to ascertain from other contexts the true 
concept of the Highest Reality accepted by Caraka. 
And, onthis point, Caraka's exposition of the concept 
of liberation may be taken into consideration, Caraka 
says that, in liberation, the self is absolutely dissociated 
from its phenomenal existence and attains Brahma- 
hood. In his view, the attainment of the state of 
Brahman, the Ultimate Spiritual Principle, is the 
summum bonum of life" This clearly shows that, 
according to Caraka, Brahman, the Ultimate Spiritual 
Principle, is the Absolute, and not avyakta. 


From the accounts of the teachings of Paficašikha 
and Caraka it isseen that these thinkers explain the 
evolution of the world with reference to the categories 
of prakrti and the purusa only; no God has been requi- 
sitioned by them for the explanation of the evolutio- 
nary process From this, some interpreters discover an 


^ 
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atheistic tendency. in Paūca$ikha and Caraka, But 
from the above discussion, it is clear that though these 
thinkers do not accept a world-creator ĪSvara, they 
accept Brahman as the Ultimate Reality behind the 
purusa and prakrti. Now, can this position be descri- 
bed, we may ask, as atheistic? May we not call the 
Ultimate Reality accepted therein as vara? Iis 
argued by Dr. Anima. Sengupta that if Īsvara is not 
related to creation, He is no Išvara at all?* But this 
view is hardly tenable. Távara means a spiritual entity 
forming the basis of this universe; it does not matter 
whether He is directly connected with creation or not. 
Tn the philosophy of Šrī Caitanya, $ri Krsna is regard- 
ed as the Ultimate having no relation to the creation- 
process, but he is, at the same time, called ĪSvara.** Tt 
may be argued from the view-point of Sankara that 
Brahman and livara mark two levels of Reality : 
Ī$vara is concerned with the world-process, while 
Brahman, the Absolute, is not. And, as the Ultimate 
accepted by Paīīcasikha and Caraka is not concerned 
with the world-process, it should not be called Īsvara. 
But the distinction between the Absolute and Iévara, 
as held by Šankara, is merely a logical representation 
of the two aspects of the Absolute, Actually, in San- 
kara’s view also, Ī$vara is identical with Brahman; the 
stage of lévara has been accepted by him only fora 
clear exposition of the concept of Brahman, the 
Absolute. This is clear from the fact that Sankara him- 
self has in many cases used the world ‘Ivara’ and 
‘Paramegvara’ to denote Brahman, the Absolute." 
Thus, connection with creation is not the criterion 
of Ī$vara-hood. Išvara may or may not be concerned 


r 
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with the world-process; it is enough if He forms the 
basis of the universe and if His essence is spiritual. To 
quote Sri Aurobindo,.........the Ivara is supracosmic 
as well as intracosmic, He is that which exceeds and 
inhabits and supports all individuality; He is-the 
supreme and universal Brahman, the Absolute, the 
Supreme Self?" We may, therefore, say that, as the 
Supreme Reality accepted by Paficagikha and Caraka 
forms the basis of the world of matter and selves, it 
may very well be denoted by the term ‘Ivara’. . 


As regards the Classical Sānkhya, the general view 
is that it is atheistic. In the Samkhya-Karika of Tévara 
Krsna, Īsvara has neither been established nor been 
denied. According to Tévara Krsna, prakrti is the 
material cause of the universe, while the merits and 
demerits of the purusas are the instrumental cause. In 
the beginning, the equilibrium of prakrti is disturbed 
by the contact of the purusa, as a result of which praktti 
evolves into the manifold world, "Again, when at the 
time of dissolution, the purusas are dissociated from 
prakyti, all the evolutes turn back to the original state 
of prakțti. All these activities of prakrti are meant for 
the enjoyment and liberation of the purusas. And acco- 
rdingly; the course of evolution and involution of the 
world 2i regulated by the merits and demerits of the 
Durugas 5? Thus, Tivara as the creator, sustainer and 
destroyer of the universe has no place in Iévara Krsņa”s 
Samkhya. 

In the Sūrhkkya-Sūtra ascribed to Kapila, there are 
a few sūtras* which deny the existence of Iévara. The 
commentaries of Yukti-Dipika and Tattva-Kaumudi on. 


M 
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Sunkhya-Karika also deny the existence of Iévara. 
Vācaspati Mišra in his Tattva-Kaumudi holds that, for 
the explanation of the creation of the world, Īfvara is 
not necessary. ĪSvara is generally postualted for giving 
an explanation to the world of matter and spirits as 
also to the ultimate end of human life. But Vācaspati 
holds that, as all this can be explained with the con- 
cepts of the purusa and prakyti, there is not need of 
postulating any Távara.?? ln the view of the Sárkhyists, 
the process of the world is due to the karmans or actions 
of the purusas as also to the inherent teleology of prakrti. 
Thus, creation and -dissolution of the world occur when 
the totality of the ‘karmans of all the purusas requires 
them. Again, the inherent teleology in prakyti regu- 
lates the events of the world in such a way as to render 
proper services to the purusas. In this whole process, 
there is no need of any Išvara. The authors of Yukti- 
Dīpikā and Tattva-Kaumudī go so far as to say that the 
concept of Ī$vara is not in harmony with the process 
of creation and dissolution.'? 


Here, the theists argue that frakrti, being non-intelli- 
gent, must be controlled and directed by some intelli- 
gent agent in the process of the creation and evolution 
of the world. The individual selves, being endowed 
with limited knowledge and power, cannot control 
trakrti, which is substle and unlimited. It is, therefore, 
necessary to infer an infinitely wise and powerful being 
for the guidance of the world-process; and that being 
is Iévara, But the Sārhkhyists counter that to control 
or guide means to be engaged in some action, which is 
not possible for Ī$vara who is said to be immutable 

15 R. L. P. 
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and self-complete. Any action, they say, necessarily 
brings a change in the agent and, hence, a changeless 
entity cannot be the agent of any action. 


Supposing Iévara to be the controller of frakrii, it 
may be asked, ‘What docs induce Him to control 
prakrti and create and world? All actions proceed 
from self-interest or benevolence. It is not possible 

| for God to act for the fulfilment of some desire or for 
the attainment of some end of His own, because a per- 
fect being cannot have any unfulfilled desire or any 
unattained end. It is also not proper to regard the 
creation of the world as an act of kindness. . Before 
creation, there could not be any suffering, because, at 
that time, there were no bodies or sense-organs or 
objects. And, in the absence of sufferings, there could 
be none to whom God should. be kind. It cannot be 
said that God's. kindness arose after seeing the sufferings 
of the created beings, because this position will involve 
the fallacy of argument in a circle. Moreover, if God 
were moved by good will or kindness, He would have 
created only happy beings. But actually this is not 
the case: the world is so full of sorrows and sufferings 
that it cannot be called an act of God's kindness. It 
is said that God acts in accordance with the conducts 
of the jivas, and that the differences of their attainments 
are due to the differences of their conducts. In reply, 
the Sārhkhyists say that, as the Law of Karman can 
consistently explain this position, the aid of God in this 
respect is superfluous. Further, the unconscious or mate- 
rial world cannot spring forth from an immaterial 
spirit,” i.e., [svara, The eternal existence of the purusas 
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is also inconsistent with the.infinity and creatorship of 
God. ] 


Thus, the Sātnkhyists hold that the existence of God 
cannot be established on the ground of logic; there is no 
perceptual cvidence or inferential knowledge or scri- 
ptual testimony in favour of the existence of God. The 
scriptural passage, which seem to support the existence 
of Igvara, are nothing but eulogies of the liberated 
selves who, being omniscient and omnipotent, are 
capable of regulating the evolution of the world in the 
next creation, According to the Sarhkhyists, such an 
emergent or periodical world-governor or vyāvahārika 
Tévara can be accepte1? while there is no ground for 


accepting some Ivara as the eternal governor of the 
universe. 


This explanation of the world-process only with 
reference to the purusa and prakyti is subject to serious 
criticisms. The immanent teleology of unconscious 
brakrti is a crux in the Samkhya philosophy. It cannot 
be explained how the evolution of prakyti could be 
adapted to the needs of the purusas, and why the unin- 
telligent prakyti should sometimes evolve into the world 
and sometimes not. Prakrti, being unintelligent, cannot 
produce the world by itself tosuit the requirements of the 
burušas, It is suggested that the activity of prakrti may 
be habitual. But this is nothing but arguing in a circle, 
because habit presupposes past acts, which are, again, 
to be explained with reference to habits. The analogy 
of the flow of unconscious milk for the nourishment of 
the calfdocs not apply here, because the cow is a 
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conscious being, while ģrakrti is not; certainly, from a 
déad cow milk cannot flow. 


It is said that prakrti does not turn into its cvolutes 
by itself; it does so, when it comes in. contact with the 
urusa. But it is unitelligible how and why these two 
independent and distinct realities should come in 
contact with each other, Prakrti, being unconscious, 
cannot take the initiative in this matter. Neither 
can the contact be initiated by the furusa, because it is 
inactive, fulĻin-itself, and free from desires?* The 
simile of the blind man and the lame man does not 
fit here, since both of them are intelligent and active 
agents, while in the case of the purusa and frakrti, the 
first is inactive; the second, unintelligent. Further, the 
blind man and the lame man have a common purpose, 
while prakrti and the purusa have no common purpose 
for which they should come in contact with each other. 

The Sārnkhyists plead that mere presence of the 
purusas stits prakrti, just as a piece of magnet activises 
a piece of iron, But, if it were so, frakrti would evolve 
in the same way without any cessation, because both 
the purusas and prakrti are present at all time and at all 
space. 

It is held that the contact between the purusa and 
brakrti is due to aviveka or non-discrimination, But non- 
discrimination could not be there, if the two realities 
were not at all related to cach other. Further, it has 
been seen that there is a wonderful hormony between 


"the nature of prakrti and that of the purusas. Prakrti 


without the urusa cannot act, nor can the purusa attain 
liberation without the help of prakrti. “This wonder- 
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ful way in which they help each other shows that the. 
opposities fall within a whole. The transparent dua- 
lity rests upon some unity above itself. 


Some later thinkers find it impossible to account 
for this harmony between the needs of the purusas and 
the acts of. frakyli and, hence, they attribute the act of 
guiding the evolution of prakrti to Ivara, 


Vijñana Bhiksu holds that, though Ivara as posse- 
ssed of activity is not admissible, [évara or Brahman 
asthe eternally perfect spirit witnessing the world is 
certainly acceptable. According to him, mere presence 
or sannidhi of Išvara induces prakrti to act and create 
the world, just asa piece of magnet moves a piece of 
iron. Bhikgu admits the reality of a Universal Spirit 
as the ground of the purusa and prakyti, He says that 
“the Supreme, the collective purusa possesses the power 
of knowing all and the power of doing all.'* It is 
this Ī$vara who puts prakrti and the purusas into 
action and controls the process of evolution and disso- 
lution by His mere proximity. This Iávara or Brah- 
man is the ultimate ground or cause behind prakyti 
and the purusas and guide of the inner harmony and 
order in their mutual relation, Thus, Vijriina Bhikgu 
holds that, according to Sarnkhya, I&vara or Brahman is 
the Absolute. In his view, Brahman means ‘universal 
consciousness free from impurities and others and unli- 
mited by any condition! *'* 

Here, aquestion naturally arises : Why then does 
Samkhya Sūtra refute the concept of Ivara in the 
sūtras *Ī$varāsiddhel? etc.? Vijīāna Bhiksu replies 
that, the purpose of these süfras is not to deny the exis- 
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tence of Ivara, but to deny ‘proofs for the existence of 
Ivara. Ifthe denial of Išvara were intended by the 
author of the siitras, Bhikgu proceeds, he would have 
framed the sütras as *īsvarābhāvāt” meaning tas there is 
no Ī$vara'. In other worlds, the Samikhya philosophy 
does not hold that there is no Ī$vara; it only shows 
that there is no reason for supporting the view that 
there is Ifvara. Bhikgu explains his position thus : First, 
Tévara has here been denied only to induce men to 
refrain from excessive contemplation of Tivara and. his 
immeasurable powers, which might stand in the way 
of the rise of true discriminative knowledge. Secondly, 
the significance of the denial of God is this that, even 
without accepting the existence of God, liberation can 
be attained through the discriminative knowledge of 
frakrti and the purusa. In other words, these sūtras 
ensure emancipation’ even for those. who do not have 
anyfaith in God, Thirdly, the denial of Išvara may 
be interpreted as the denial of the phenomenal or 
vyavaharika Tévara, i.e., Īsvara as ordinarily conceived, 
the Transcendental or Paramarthika [švara remaining 
undenied, Fourthly, the atheistic stand of thc Sārnkh- 
yists may be regarded as abhyupagama-vada, i.e., ‘a conce- 
ssion to popular views’ or as praudhi-vdda, i.c., ‘an 
unnecessarily extravagant claim," the real significance 
being that this system does not stand in need of Tévara 
for the explanation of the world of matter and spirit. 


It is notable that, the denial or acceptance of God 
little affects the main theme of the Sārnkhya philosophy. 
The principal aim of Sārnkhya is neither to establish 
the existence of Išvara nor to discard it, but to show 
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the way to salvation.. And, this system holds that 
liberation can be attained through the discriminative 
knowledge of prakpti and the puruga. It is on this point 
that the whole of Samkhya philosophy hinges. Accord- 
ingly, even ifthe topic of Tivara is kept aside, this 
philosophy will not suffer, because that topic is weaker 
or subordinate”* Tt is also worth noticing that theism 
has nowhere been looked down by the Sarhkhyists, 


Some interpreters hold that the significance of the 
anti-theistic arguments put forward by the Sarnkhyists 
lies in the denial of Iévara as the material cause of 
the universe, and not of Tšvara as such. Others try to 
show that the sara ‘“isvarasiddhely has been presented 
here asthe opinion of the atheist-opponents, and not 
of the Sārnkhyists themselves. It is thus said that on 
the definiion or pratyaksa as ‘yavsambaddham’ etc, 
a doubt is raised whether this definition is under-perva- 
sive in the case of tfvara-pratyaksa or divine perception. 
On this point, the atheists assert that, as ĪSvara cannot 
be proved ( ivarasiddheh ), such a doubt cannot be 
entertained. In reply, the Sarnkhyists say that [évara 
can be neither bound nor liberated; Be is beyond 
these two kinds of selves ( muktabaddhayor anyatarābhā- 
vit) Hence, the contention that ‘there is no Iévara’ 
cannot be acceded to ( na tat siddhiļ = na tasyāķ īšvarā- 
siddheh siddhih ). Then, in the following sūtra, the 
original, problem whether the definition of pratyaksa is 
under-pervasive in the case of vara pratyaksa or not is 
replied thus: ‘The definition is applicable only to the 
pratyaksa by the bound and the liberated and not to 
that by Igvara, who is endowed with ever-lasting know- 
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ledge ( ubhayathapyasat-karatvam ). The followers of 
this interpretation hold that the word 'siddhe in the 
süra “basa siddhasya va indicates Tévara.? But it 
appears that these interpreters have twisted the mean- 
ings of the sūtras to a great extent. And, it is more 
reasonable to side with Bhiksu who accepts the direct 
meanings of the sūtras and then harmonises them with 
the whole philosophy. 


Some are of opinion that the theistic interpretations 
of the said sūtras arc not correct and that the theistic 
ideas of the commentators themselves have been 
super-imposed on the Sainkhya philosophy which is, 
actually, atheistic. 

But, the point to be noted here is this: First, 
Sàrnkhya is one of the oldest schools of Indian philoso- 
phy. The followers of this system are proud of the 
Vedic origin of their system. The Puranas and the 
Mahabharata also describe the Sarhkhya-philosophy as 
the most authoritative system following the Vedic tra- 
dition. The Vedic philosophy, on its part, cannot be 
thought of without the acceptance of Iévara. Accord- 
ingly, it can hardly be imaginged that the Samkhya phi- 
losophy, which so keenly boasts of the Vedic tradition, 
should do away with the concept of Iivara. Secondly, 
all the philosophical systems of India have a historical 
legacy; their main tenets run through generation togene- 
ration. It is also notable in this connection that reve- 
rence to the earlier thinkers is a characteristic of Indian 
thought. The later thinkers may try to interprete the 
doctrines of their predecessors in some different way, 
but do never demolish them forthwith, And, as the 
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Early or Epic Samkhya is clearly theistic, it is very 
difficult to think that the Classical Sarnakhya should 
raise a protest against theism. That is to say, the 
Classical Sārhkhya, being a continuation of the Early 
Sümkhya, should be explained in such a way that the 
main tanets of the latter are not contradicted. Thus, 
from a historical point of view, Bhikgu's theistic inter- 
pretation of Sārnkhya seems to be the best one. It is 
also to be accepted that Īsvara is really beyond any 
proof; He is only to be realised through spiritual prac- 
tices, Sañkaracarya, too, in his commentary on the 
Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad says, "The Absolute cannot be 
proved by perception, asit is not an object thereof. 
Neither can it be proved by inference?" "The denial 
of Īsvara in Sārhkkya-Sūlra may, therefore, very well 
be interpreted as one only from the logical point of 
«view. 

Now, another question naturally poses itself thus : 
If Samkhya really accepts the existence of Iávara, why 
has Ivara Krsna remained silent on this problem, 
which occupies the most important place in Indian 
philosophy ? Further, why have Sūrhkkya-Sūlra, Yukti- 
Dipikà and Taltva-Kaumudi put forward anti-theistic 
arguments? From whatever point of view these facts 
may be interpreted, a question will always remain as 
to why it has been so, 

To this question, a solution may be suggested [rom 
a historical point of view thus : It is seen that Buddhism 
flourished as a revolution against the conventional 
ideas of Iévara, the self and the world. Again, Buddh- 
ism was concerned not so much with the problem of 
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the transcendental reality, as with that of the pheno- 
menal world, and, hence, it approached the philoso- 
phical problems from the phenomenal point of view. 
On the other hand, all the pro-Vedic systems of Indian 
philosophy looked upon it as their solemn task to 
challenge the Buddhistic ideas from different stand- 
points, and to re-inforce their conventional ones. It 
can, therefore, be surmised that the Sārnkhyist, with a 
view to refuting the Buddhistic ideas, took their stand 
on the very ground, ie, on the phenomenal world, 
from which the Buddhisis approached philosophical 
problems. They were not at war with theism; their 
intention was simply to explain the world from a 
logical and practical point of view, and to show that 
these explanations are quite in harmoney with the 
Vedic conception of reality. Accordingly, it may be 
thought that the Sārhkhyists averted the question of 
Īšvara, as it is not possible to establish His existence 
though reasoning process. 
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18. vidyate sati bhūtānām kāraņe deham-antara—ibid, 1.52. 

19. ksapa-bhangi-ariràd atiriktah karma=kartā tat-phala- 
bhoktā ca asti iti bhavah—comt. by Cakrapāņi on 
Caraka Samhita, Sarīrasthāna, 1.51. 

20. ato'anyat punar-avyaktam linga-grühyam atindriyam— 
Caraka Satnhitā, Sarīrasthāna, 1.62. 

* In ‘Jayate buddhir avyaktat’, *ayyakta! means praktti; in 
‘avyaktam atma jñah', ‘avyakta’ probably means both the 
purusa and prakrti. 

21, See Caraka Samhita, Sarirasthina, 1.61, 65, 66. 

22. jayate buddhiravyaktat—ibid, 1.66. 

23. atah param brahma-bhüto bhūtātmā nopalabhyate. 

nibsrtah sarva-bhavebhyas cihnam yasya na vidyate. gatir 
brahmavidām brahma càksaram alaksanam—ibid, 1.154, 
155. 

24, The Evolution of the Sātnkhya School of Thought, p.47. 

25. parāvarāņām parama Aste kaivalya-sañjñitah kevalànu- 
bhavananda-sandoho nirupadhikah—Bhagavata-Puraga, 
11.9.18; avyabhicāriņyā svarüpafaktyà tām ābhāsa- 
Saktim dūre vidhāya tayaiva svarüpa-$aktya kaivalye— 
Bh§, p. 73. 

26. prathame adhyāye sarvajfiah sarvegvaro jagatah utpatti- 
k&ranam —BSS$B, 2.1.1; parame$varas tu avidyā kalpitāb 
Sariràt kartur bhoktur vijfianátmákhyád anyah—ibid, 

27. Life Divine, Ch. on Brahman, Purusha, Iévara. 

28. karma-vaicitryát srsti-vaicitryam—SS, 6.41. 

Vide 'isvarasiddheh ( 1.92 ), 'mukta-baddhayor-anyatara- 

bhavan na tatsiddhiķ ( 1.93 ) etc. 

29. STK, on SK, 56, 57. 

30, See SK and Yukti-Dipika, 21, 52; karma-vaicitryüt sreti- 
vaicitryam —SS, 6.41; also, see SS, 3.58-63, 67. 

31. See STK and Yukti-Dīpikā on SK, 57. 
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. nešvarādhigthite phala-nigpattih karmaņā tat-siddheh— 
SS, 5.1. 4 

33. na kāraņa-layāt krta-krtyata magnavad utthānāt; sa hi 

sarva-vit sarva-kartā; idr$e$vara-siddhih siddhā ibid, 
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3.54, 56,57. muktütmanah praéamsá upāsā siddhasya 
va—ibid, 1.95. 

34. pradhānasya svatantrasya pravrtty-abhyupagamāt... 
kathain. codāsīnah purugah pradhünam pravartayet— 
BSSB, 2.2.7; IP, vol. 1], p. 318. 

35. IP, vol. IJ, p. 330. 

36.sa hi parah puruga-sámányam sarvarjūāna-Saktimat 
sarva-kariptāaktimac ca, ayaskāntavat sannidhi- 
mātreņa prerakatvāt—SPB, 3.57, brahma-Sabdah aupā- 
dhika-pariccheda-mālinyādi-rahita-paripūrņa -cetana-sá- 
münya-vüci —ibid, 5.116. 

37, adhyupagama-vada-praudi-vadinajva sümkhyasya vyā- 
vaharikesvata-pratisedha-paratayi—ibid, introduction. 

38. Tévara-pratisedhàm$a-bidhe'pi napramanyam—ibid, in- 
troduction, 

39, Gajanana Sastri’s introduction to SKT, pp. 23-24. 

40. pratyakga-vigaya-vailaksanyat pratyaksāt natmastitva- 
siddhi tathà'numánàd api—Sahkara Bhāgya on Br. Up., 
introduction. 


The Mimansa Attitude Towards God 


The Parva-Mimansa or Mīmāńsā philosophy has 
undertaken the task of showing the path through which 
men can attain wealth and prosperity in this life or in 
the life hereafter. And,as a means to these attain- 
ments, Mimarisa prescribes different sacrifices to diffe- 
rent deities. Accordingly, this philosophy posits a 
number of deities; it does not step beyond these deities 
to postulate God or some Supreme Reality compre- 
hending or supervising over other realities: Jaimini, 
to follow Pūrna-Mīmātsa-Sūtra strictly, is quite indifferent 
to the problem of God, while the later Mīmānsakas 
like Kumārila, Prabhākara, Pārthasāralhi and others 
put forward a volley of arguments against the existence 
of God. The principal arguments advanced by the 
Mīmāūsakas may be summarised in the following way: 

God is postulated in the theistic system like Nyaya- 
Vaigesika and others as the apportioner of the fruits of 
action, The idea lying behind this conception is that, 
according to the law of Karman accepted by all the 
philosophical systems of India, karman or action brings 
appropriate fruits to the doer in due corse of time. But 
karman being a non-conscious principle, it is argued, 
cannot bring forth the fruits by itself; it requires the 
guidance of some conscious principle; and that principle 
is God. Against this, the Mīmāūsakas hold that karman 
brings forth the appropriate results by itself mechani- 
cally; it does not require the assistance of God or any 
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other conscious being in this act. The rewards of sacri- 
fices are obtained, it is said, not becausé of the bene- 
volence of God, but because of the mechanical and 
inviolable Law of Karman, When a person performs 
an action or sacrifice, a peculiar energy is generated 
in his self. This energy is called ‘apirva’, which is 
said to bring the requisite results to the doer in due 
course of time, either during this life or in the life 
herealter. Thus, according to the Mīmānsakas, the 
Vedic religion does not feel the necessity of positing 
any God, The succession of actions and their fruits is 
said to run from beginningless time, like that of the 
seed and the sprout. Against the Ny&ya-conception 
that the adystas or moral deserts, being unconscious, 
require the guidance of God for their functioning, the 
Mīmātsakas put forward the following arguments : 


First, a thing which is not the object of perception 
cannot be supervised by any person; the adrsfa or moral 
deserts of beings are not the objects of Perception; 
hence, they cannot be supervised by any person. 
Moreover, dharma or merit and adharma or demerit 
ofa person belong to that very individual, and not 
to any other being, Hence, God cannot have any 
knowledge about the adrsfas of others, which lie outside 
His being. Accordingly, God cannot exercise any 
intelligent and effective control over the functioning of 
the adzsfas of beings.” 

Secondly, supervision through immediate knowledge 
requires the aid of the mind and the sense-organs, 
because perception arises from the selfs contact with 
the objects through the mind and the sense-organs. Bát 
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since God is devoid of the mind and the sense-organs, 
as the Naiyāyikas themselves hold, it is not possible for 
Him to have a direct knowledge of adysta and to 
supervise it” 

Thirdly, supervision over adrsta, like that over the 
creation-process, is not possible for one devoid ofa 
psycho-physical organism. And, since God accepted 
by the Naiyāyikas is devoid of any psycho-physical 
organism, adrsļa cannot be supervised by Him.* 

Fourthly, the concept of God and the principle 
of adrsta are co-exclusive. If God is to act in pursuance 
of the adrstas of beings, His actions will have to be 
regarded as limited or conditioned by those adrstas. 
And, if thus God is to depend upon adrsia, the omnipo- 
tence and independence ascribed to Him will be 
contradicted. Moreover, if God is to act in accordance 
with the adrstas of beings, He will be like a machine, 
and, in that case, His mercifulness as well as His inde- 
pendence and all-powerfulness will have no meaning.” 

Again, theists like the Naiyàyikas and others regard 
God as the agent of the periodical creation and disso- 
lution of the world. But the Mimañsakas do not 
contribute to this idea of periodical creation aad disso- 
Jution of the world, According to them, the world. 
eternally exists through the process of continuous 
becoming and passing away. There may be partial 
dissolution and reconstruction, but the world as a 
whole never ceasesto be. It is meaningless to hold, 
the Mimiaiisakas say, that after a certain period of time, 
God sets all the potencies of the selves at rest and 
annihilates the whole universe, and after another span. 
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of time He awakens those potencies again and gives a 
Mart to the world-machine, Thus, according to the 
Mīmātisakas, the world is in existence since eternity, 
and hence, it is not necessary to postulate some God 
for its creation and dissolution, 

In Kumárilas view, the position that the world 
were created by God at a partic lar point of time 
means that it were non-existent before creation. In that 
case, the following questions may arise : In what form 
did the worldly things exist at that time ? Where and 
how did the Creator exist at that time ? And, how 
did the impulse for creation arise in the thought of 
the Creator? But none of the questions can be ans- 
wered convincingly. 


Further, how does God create the world? For 
the creation of a thing, an agent requires some materials 
to work upon and some instruments to work with. If 
the materials of the world and the instruments nece- 
ssary for its creation exist prior to creation, then God 
cannot be regarded as the creator of those materials 
and instruments; if they do not exist prior to creation, 
God will not be able to create the world,” 

Again, does God possess some body or not? If 
He has a body, He cannot be regarded as the creator 
of that body, and another creator will have to be 
postulated for its creation.’ If God's body is regarded 
as existing prior to His creative activity, there is no 
harm in accepting eternal existence of other objects 
as well? If, on the other hand, God is devoid of any 
body, He cannot create, control and supervise the 
world-process, since no act is possible for a bodiless 

16 R. I. P. 
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being." Thus, the theory that God creates the world 
at a particular point of time’ is not tenable. According 
to the Mīmānsakas, therefore, it is not necessary to 
assume a world-creator God. 

Granting that God exists and that He can create 
and supervise the world, it may be asked : What is 
the purpose "or motive behind God's creating the 
world ? If God creates it without any purpose, He 
will have to be regarded as an insane person, since no 
sane person undertakes any task without any purpose." 
It cannot be said that God creates the universe out 
of mercy, since before creation there can be no beings 
towards whom He should have a feeling of mercy. 
Besides, if God were actuated by a feeling of mercy, 
He would have created only happy beings. But, 
actually, the world is so full of pains and sufferings 
thatit cannot be regarded as the act of a merciful 
agenti? The contention that sorrows and miseries are 
due to the merits and demerits accruing from the acts 
of the jivas is not tenable, since before creation no action 
can be performed by any being. Moreover, if God is 
todepend upon the merits and demerits of the jivas, 
then His independence will be contradicted.'? 

These are, in short the principal arguments put 
forward by the Mīmātisakas against the conception 
of God. From the fact that Jaimini is silent about God 
and that the stalwarts of the system like Prabhakara, 
Kumürila and others have put forward the aforesaid 
antitheistic arguments, it is held in general that the 
Mimaisa philosophy is atheistic. On this point, we 
have the following observations : à 
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We see that the later Mīmātīsakas are not satisfied 
with the endeavour of ‘the earlier’ -Mimansakas to 
explain the world process with the help of the Law 
of Karman. It has been realised by the later 
Mimüüsakas that the uaconscious Law of Karman 
cannot bring forth the accurate results of actions and 
regulate the events of the world so harmoniously, 
unless itis guided by some conscious principle. That 
means, in the view of the later Mimansakas, it is not 
possible to give a rational explanation of the world-pro- 
cess without accepting some divine agency. Accordingly, 
a divine principle guiding or superintending the 
functions of the Law of Karman and the process of 
the world has been accomodated into this system by 
these thinkers. Bhavanatha, the author of Naya Viveka, 
Ravideva, a commentator on Naya Viveka, Nandīšvara, 
the author of Prabhakara Vijaya, and others clearly 
accept the cxistence of God, Ravideva, in his 
commentary on Naya Viveka asserts that the existence 
of God has been established by the sacred scriptures 
and, as such, any endeavour to deny God will directly 
contradict the Vedas.'* Apadevaand Laugaksi Bhāskara 
declare that sacrifices performed in honour of the 
Supreme Lord will bring to the performer the highest 
good. Vedanta Dešika in his Sefoara-Mimansa develops 
this idea in its fullest extent? 


Now, ‘the question is; if the Mimañsakas acctpt 
the existence of. God, why do they level such a volley 
of anti-theistic arguments ? To this, the later comment- 
ators reply that all these arguments are put forward 
to point out the fallacies involved in the arguments 
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advanced in favour of the existence of God, and not 
to deny the existence of God. Thus, Bhavanātha in 
his Naya Viveka says that he simply condemns the 
process of reasoning by which the Naiyayikas try to 
prove the existence of God.!* Nandisvara also in his 
Prabhākara Vijaya states in unequivocal terms that the 
Prabhakaras challengs only the endeavour to prove 
the existence of God through inferential arguments, 
whereas God as such stands undenied.!7 We may here 
remember that Šañkara also in his commentaries on 
Brahma Sura and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad asserts 
that the Absolute or Brahman can be proved neither 
by inference nor by perception. 

Asregards the view of Kumārila, the following 
points are to be noted: First, in the benedictory verse 
of Sloka-Vartika, he invokes God in the form of Šiva." 
It is, of course, pointed out by the author of Nydyaratna 
that this verse is open toa different interpretation, 
and that it does not necessarily imply a beliefin God. 
But this seems to be a scholastic pains-taking for 
defending the conventional view that Mimansa is an 
anti-theistic system. It is clear—and the author of 
Nyāyaratna also supports it—that here Kumārila refers 
tothe personal God Šiva.” Secondly Kumārilaadmits that 
both karman or performance of action sanctioned by the 
scriptures and ufāsanā or worship are necessary for 
the attainment of liberation, Here the mention of 
upasanà indicates that Kumārila accepts the existence 
of God? The interpretation that upāsanā means ‘a 
kind of karman which brings forth its proper results by 
itself is not convincing. Thirdly, Kumārila concludes 
his treatise on the self in his Sloka Vārtika with the 
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declaration that the proper knowledge of the self is 
to be had from Vedanta2!' Fourthly, Kumārila says 
that the fastra called the Veda, which is Brahman in 
the form of sounds, is established by one Supreme 
Spirit?* This is quite in consonance with his own 
avowance that he has taken the task of interpreting 
Mīmātsā as an āstika* or theistic system. From 
these facts, it can be deduced that though Kumarila 
is against the concept of a world-creator or 
personal God, he believes in the impersonal Super- 
Soul or Brahman, the Absolute lying behind the world, 
Sarva-Siddhanta-Samgraha, a work ascribed to Sankara, 
says that Kumārila believes in the multiplicity of the 
selves and the identity of the. individual self with the 
Suprems Self? 


As to the view of Prabhakara also, it is remarkable 
that he has not given any reply to the charges raised 
by the Īsvara-vādins or theists. From this, we may 
assume, as Salikanatha also seems to maintain, that 
Prabhākara appreciates the arguments put forward by 
the opponents, and that he differes little from the 
Nyàya-Vaifegikas in regard to the concept of Igvara, 
This position has been strengthened by the author of 
Naya Viveka, who says that the position of Prabhākara 
will not be affected if God as the author of day-to-day 
destruction and. creation is postulated.** Šālikanātha 
opines that the Mimānsakas are not opposed to theism 
and thatin countering the theistic arguments of ‘the 
Naiyāyikas they simply condemn the process of 
reasoning employed to prove the existence of God .?* 

As regards Jaimini, the originator of this system, it 
isclear that he has not expressed any view either in 


l 
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favour of or. against the’ concept of lávara. In other 
words, from Pūrva-Mīmāisā-Sūtra itself, we cannot 
conclude whether Jaimini accepts God or not. It is, 
however, notable that Badarayana in his Brahma-Sūtra 
has countered all the rival theories, but has nowhere 
criticised Jaimini as an atheist. If Jaimini were against 
the concept of God, Badarayana would have certainly 
taken the former’s view for refutation in the 
second chapter of his treatise. But in stead of doing so, 
Bādarāyaņa refers here and there to Jaimini’s positive 
views about the Supreme Self. Thus, the sütras, saksad- 
apy-avirodham jaiminih', ‘sampatteriti jaminis tathahi 
daršayati”, and ‘parath jaiminih mukhyatvat clearly state 
that according to Jaimini, the supreme Soul or 
Brahman is the last resort of the individual self? It 
is tobe noted further that Sankara, too, has never 
attributed atheism to Jaimini. From all this, it can be 
asserted that Jaimini also, like the later Mimansakas, 


maintained a belief in the Supreme Self—God or 
the Absolute. 


Now, a question naturally arises: if Jaimini really 
believes in the Supreme Self, why has he not mentioned 
it at all in his vast treatise ? To this, it can be replied 
that the Vedic religion has two sides: karma-kánda or 
the ritualistic aspect and jñana-kanda or the speculative 
aspect. Of these two, Pürva-Mimánsa is concerned with 
the ritualistic ‘tradition, and  Uttara-Mimánsà or 
Vedanta, with the speculative tradition, These two 
traditions are complementary to each other : Pūrva 
Mīmārīsā deals with the nature and means of wealth, 
prosperity and enjoyments to be had in this life or in 
heaven, while Uttara-Mimaiisa is concerned with the 
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nature of the Ultimate Principle or Brahman, as also 
with the path leading to the highest good or liberation. 
That is why Jaimini, while enunciating the ritualistic 
aspect of the Vedas, does not find any scope, nor does 
he feel any necessity, to discuss the problem of God. 
But itis an undeniable fact that, of all the schools of 
Indian philosophy, it is Mimansa which claims to be 
following the Vedic tradition most faithfully. And, as 
the Vedic philosophy cannot be thought of without 
the concept of God, it is very difficult to think that 
the Mimātīsā philosophy would be antitheistic. Max 


Muller also does not believe that Mimáüsa really 
denies the existence of God. According to him, the 


implications of the arguments put forward by the 
Mimansakas against the conception of the creator God 
is this : If God were supposed to create the universe 
and shoulder the sole responsibility of the inequalities 
ofthe world, He would beliable to the charges of 
cruelty, partiality etc. The Miméatisakas, therefore, 
trace the inequalities of men to their past actions and 
not to God. But the rejection of a Creator God, Max 
Muller holds, is not necessarily the rejection of God 
Himsell.* Even Šankara and Spinoza, he continues, 
do not accept the reality of creation, but it is unfair 
to call them atheists simply because they do not 
contribute to the conventional conception of God. Dr. 
Sukhamay Bhattasharya is also emphatic on the point 
that the Mimātisakas never denied God.9 Creator God 
has, of course, been denied in this system; the God 
accepted here is simply ‘an eternal spiritual principle 


forming the ground of the universe and the in lividual 
selves, 


—— 
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Having thus denied the existence of God as the 
creator and governor of the world, the Mimansakas 
explain the process of the world and the progress of 
the jivas froma different standpoint, In their view, 
the selves or jivitmans wander in the world of mortality 
and attain bliss in heaven according to their own deeds 
which produce their fruites by the mechanical Law 
of Karman, The world also undergoes changes in 
consonance with the acts of the jivas, so that the latter 
can get the requisite fruits of their actions. 
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The Absolute in the Gita 


For centuries, the Gita has been interpreted by 
different thinkers in different ways in consonance with 
their respective philosophical attitudes. The most 
remarkable currents of interpretation of the Gitā are 
two, One ol them is maintained by Sankara and his 
followers, while the other, by Rāmānuja and other 
Vaigņava Vedantins as also by some modern thinkers. 


(i) According to the first current of interpretation, 
the incenceivable, inexpressible, qualityless, actionless 
and differenceless Brahman lying beyond the world- 
process is the Ultimate Reality, while all other realities 
are but empirical manifestations of that Reality. 
According to this interpretation, Purugottama Krsna, 
the Lord of the universe, is the saguga or qualified 
Brahman occupying a status lower than that of the 
nirguņa or qualityless Brahman. As regards the passa- 
ges where Purugottama or the Lord has been regarded 
as the greatest and highest reality, Sankara saysthat 
the Lord has been declared to beso only from the 
devotional point of view. That is to say, Purugottama 
has been regarded as the Highest Reality only because 
meditation upon and worship to Him isthe easiest 
means for the realisation of the Highest Reality.! The 
passages which are put forward by others to show the 
supremacy of Purugottama over the nirguņa Brahman 
have been interpreted by Sankara in a different way 
Thus, in the passage ‘brahmayo hi pratisthaham’, he has 
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taken the term ‘brahman’ in the sense of ifvara-fakti— 
the power by which the Lord favours His devotees, or 
in the sense of qualified. Brahman, and the term *aham' 
in the sense of the qualityless Brahman,” 

(ii ) According to the second current of interpreta- 
tion, the Absolute accepted in the Gita is Purugottama 
Who is not merely qualityless impersonal princip'e 
totally dissociated from the events of the world but also 
an infinitely qualified person actively participating in 
the process of the world. He is an integration of the 
impersonal inactive spirit and the personal active Lord 
creating and substaining ths world: Purugottama is 
immanent in matter and spirit, which are nothing but 
the manifestations of a postion of his endless glory. 
Purugottama is greater than both matter and spirit; the 
whole universe with space and time is sustained by a 
part of Hisbeing. The Lord says, “With my unmani- 
fested form, I pervade the whole world, all beings 
exist completely in me, but Iam not exausted by 
them”.* There may be changes in the manifestations of 

" the Lord, but in Him there is a self-identical aspect 
which is not affected by His manifestations or by His 
participation in the world-process. Thus, the concept 
of Purugottama combines in itself the all-transcending 
nature of the Absolute and the infinitely active nature 
of [gvara, The Supreme Spiritual Reality endowed 
with power and activity is Purugottama, while the same 
devoid of them is Brahman.’ 


Now, for a proper estimate of these views, let us see 
what the Gita says on this issue. It is said in the Gita 
that Purugottama has two-fold prakrti or nature, name- 
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ly, apara or lower prakrti and para or higher pkakyti. 
The former manifests itself as the five material ele- 
ments, the mind, the intellect and the ego, while the 
latter consists of life and spirit.** Further, it is said that 
there are two purusas, namely, ksara or the destructi- 
ble and aksara or the indestructible, and that Purugo- 
ttama transcends both these purusas.? Some hold that 
here ksara purusa means insentient matter and aksara 
purusa means spirit" This means that, according to 
this interpretation, kyara purusa is identical with the 
aparü trakrti and aksara purusa, with the para prakrti. 
Both the prakrtis—matter and spirit—being the aspects 
of Purusottama, are sustained by Him. 

Further, the ultimate and differenceless principle 
which represents the highest essence of Purusottama is 
described in the Gita as Brahman, It is immutable, 
eternal, beginningless and endless. Though one, 
it appears as many. It cannot be described either as 
existent or as non-existent. It has its hands, feet, eyes, 
mouth etc. everywhere in the world, It is the source 
of all and upholds and pervades all. It exists both 
inside and outside the living and non-living things, 
But, like matter and the self, this ultimate principle 
or Brahman is also sustained by Purugottama.? 

Thus, Purugottama has different aspects. One 
aspect is called aparā prakrti which is the source of all 
the material objects. Another aspect is called, para 
brakrti from which life and spirit emanate. Still an- 
other aspect of Purugottama: is called Brahman which 
transcends both farā prakrti and aparā prakyti. These 
aspects are not contradictory to one another, rather 
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they are different “manifestations of the same. Purugo- 
ttama Who is.the total Reality embracing and sustaiti- 
ing all these realities.'^ The importance of Purusott- 
ama lies in the fact that He combines within Himself 
the philosophical Absolute or Brahman lying beyond 
all relations as also the emotional Absolute or God 
with Whom man: can establish personal relations of 
dntimacy, friendship, love etc. This means that the 
attributeless and. actionless Brahman and the world- 
creator God are synthesised in the being of Purugottama. 


Further, according- to the Gita, the world is real, 
since it is a manifestation of the apara prakrti of Puru- 
gottama, aad since it is created and sustained by Him. 
There is no indication in the Gita that the world is 
imaginary, or that it is unreal from the transcendental 
point of view. In the view of the Gita, when one 
acquires Brahma-knowledge, the world docs not dis- 
appear; it simply changes its significance. In dissolu- 
tion also, the world including the empirical selves 


, exist in God in a subtle form.” The term ‘maya? used in 


the Gita means a real and inscrutable power of the 
Lord, and not a magical or illusive power, as the 
Sankarites think.!? 


From the interpretation given by Sankara, itis 
clear that he tries to. explain the Gita from the stand- 
point of his abstract monism. He makes Brahman as 
the, Absolute and Purusottama or Īsvara as the Highest 
only from the religious point of view. That means, in 
his view, Īsvara or Purugottama is not the Highest 
Reality; He is regarded as the Highest, only because 
.devotion to Him is an easy means for the realisation of 
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the Absolute. ` But the teachings of the Gita do not 
seem to support. such a view, since Purugottama is here 
regarded as the total Reality embracing the philosophi- 
cal Absolute or Brahman also. Sankara’s interpreta- 
tion of the ‘passage ‘brahmano hi pratisthaham’ is not 
convincing. From the context, it is better to hold 
that here ‘Brahman’ means the nirguņa Brahman, the 
Highest Reality of the jüdnins, which is sustained by 
Purugottama. It is also to be noted that identity between 
the self and the Absolute is an essential factor of monism. 
But nowhere in the. Gita, $11 Krsna speaks of such an 
identity between these two, Further, according to 
monism, the world, viewed from’ the transceridental 
stand-point, is unreal But there is hardly and hint in 
the Gita to the unreality of the world.” The Gita 
holds that the individual selyes are parts of the Abso- 
lute and that the world is a real manifestation of the 
apara prakrti of Purugottama or the Lord. 


It may, therefore, be said that the acceptance of 
Purugottama as the Highest Reality is more in conso- 
nance with the teachings of the Gita. 
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The Concept of Maya in Advaitism 


The Theory of Maya is the key-note of the Advaita 
philosophy. of Sankara. It is on the basis of this 
theory that Saükara and his followers establish the 
differenceless and qualityless Brahman as the only 
ultimate reality. It is held that though the differenceless 
Brahman is the only reality, it appears as the empirical 
selves and the manifold world through maya, otherwise 
called ajūāna or avidyā. In reality, the world is false, 
and the jtza or the empirical self is essentially identical 
with Brahman. Brahman is called the vivarta-kérana 
or unchanging cause of the world, since the former 


appears as the latter without undergoing any change 
in itself. 


Maya is described as anirvacantya, i.e., indescribable 
something, or mithya, i.e., false.* Here 'anirvacaniya" 
or ‘mithya’ means that which is neither ‘eternally 
existent nor totally non-existent. Accordingly, maya 
is mithya or anirvacaniya, since it is neither existent nor 
non-existent? Ifmāyā were existent, it would bring 
a limit to Brahman ; if it were nonexistent, the 
appearance of the world could not be accounted for. 
Further, maya is neither identical with nor different 
from Brahman, It is not’ identical with Brahman, 
because maya is changeable and non-eternal, while 
Brahman is unchangeable«and eternal; it is not some- 
thing different from Brahman, since Brahman is the 
only reality. Thus, maya is neither real as Brahman 

I7 R. I.P. 
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nor unreal as a sky-flower. From another point of view, 
maya involves the characters of both being and non- 
being? Here, of course, the terms ‘being’ and ‘non- 
being’ are tobe taken not in the sense of ‘eternally 
real and ‘totally unreal’, but in the sense of ‘empiri- 
cally or temporarily real and ‘transcendentally or 
ultimately unreal’, respectively. Maya is empirically 
real, since it produces the world-appearance. Accord- 
ingly, it is called ‘bhävarūpa or ‘positive’ only to 
emphasise the point that it is not something negative.’ 
Again, māyā is transcendentally ureal, as it ceases to 
exist to one having Brahma-knowledge. Like mdya 
itself, the world created by maya is also indefinable 
or anirvacaniya, i. c., neither real nor unreal. It is not 
unreal like a sky-flower, since its existence is perceived 
by the jīvas or the empirical selves; it is not real because 
from the transcendental point of view differenceless 
Brahman is the only reality and the world has no 
existence, ^ 


Now, to emphasise the negative aspect of maya, the 
Advaitins say that it is, in fact, not real, since from the 
transcendental point of view, it has no existence. The 
so-called māyā is merely a passing phase; -it exists only 
for the ignorant, and has no existence to one who has 
attained Brahma-hood.’ In the same way, the world 


` produced by maya is also unreal from the transcendental 


Point of view, since it is negated and contradicted 
by Brahma-knowledge, ¿ëj it ceases to, exist to 
one who, has attained Brahma-hood. The world 
being thus unreal from the transcendental stand- 
point, the idea of its*creation is also false. The 
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world is neither created nor destroyed, since it is 
non-existent.” As regards the self, the Advaitins hold 
that, in its real nature, it is identical with Brahman 
and is not subject to birth and death, bondage and 
liberation, and so on. The ideas that the self is 
different from Brahman and that it is subject to birth 
and death, bondage and liberation, and so on are false 
creations of māyā. With the attainment of Brahma- 
knowledge, the self is realised to be devoid of all these 
characteristics and to be identical with Brahman. This 
leads to the conclusion that the empirical self is false; 
it is merely an appearance of Brahman. 

Here, the problem is; How can the real, difference 
less, unqualified, infinite and pure Brahman of the 
nature of intelligence and bliss appear as the unreal, 
manifold, qualified, limited and impure world quite 
opposed to consciousness and bliss in nature? And, 
again, how can the pure Brahman of the nature of 
infinite knowledge and bliss and devoid of birth and 
death appear as the empirical self having limited 
knowledge and bliss and undergoing birth and death ? 
Brahman cannot possibly have any relation with the 
world and the empirical selves, for our rational think- 
ing fails to establish any relation between the 
unlimited and the limited, or between the real and the 
unreal,” The idea of causality also does not apply 
here, since causality necessarily implies a relation 
between the two entities of cause and effect, which 
cannot be accomodated to the theory of Brahman as 
the only reality. Maya means this unbridgeable gap 
between the infinite and the finite or between reality 
and appearance. It is something like a magical power 
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which somehow produces the appearance of thé 
material world and the empirical selves on Brahman, 
or through which Brahman manifests the world and 
the empirical selves. Māyā is thus inscrutable or 
inexplicable in nature, It is futile for any one to try 
to understand its real nature, for if its nature is somehow 
ascertained, it will no longer remain ajūāna or 
nescience.? 

But whatever we may call it—illusive or real—it is 
necessary to postulate such an entity to account for the 
material world and the empirical life. As the variety 
and multiplicity of the world forming the ground of 
our cognition cannot be explained simply by accepting 
the pure and changeless Brahman, an indefinable stuff 
like maya has to be admitted, besides Brahman, as the 
ground of this multiplicity, in association with which 
Brahman produces the world-appearance."* And, when the 
qualityless Brahman is thus associated. with mapa, the 
former is revealed as the qualified Brahman or Iévara, 
and the latter, as its fakti or inherent power. In other 
words, the indeterminate Brahman of the nature of 
existence, consciousness and bliss manifests itself as the 
omnipotent, omniscient and blissful world-governor 
through its adjunct maya... Maya is dependent upon 
Īsvara, the Lord. Išvara is never effected by maya? 
rather He regulates it in all its activities. Maya has 
two powers, namely, āvaraņa or concealment of the 
rea] and viksepa or projection of the unreal. With the 
first, mājā conceals the real nature of Brahman and 
with the second, it projects the manifold world.’ 
Accordingly, maya is regarded asthe creative power 
by which Īfvara, the Lord, creates the world. Further, 
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it is described as the causal body of Īsvara. 
Names and forms in their unevolved state inhere 
in this causal body of Ivara, while in their evolved 
state constitute the world.” Maya is said to be consti- 
tuted of three gugas and to be the material of the non- 
conscious things of the world. Among the followers 
of Sankara, Padmapāda interpretes ajitana—probably, 
for the first time—as of material nature and also of the 
nature of power)" This idea has been elaborated by 
the later followers. 


The followers to the Vivarana School of Advaitism 
hold that Išvara or pure Brahman conditioned by 
mājā is the material cause of the world. They further 
elaborate the idea by saying that in reality māyā is 
the material cause of the world, while Brahman is 
called the material cause only because it forms the 
locus of máyà.^ Some are of the view that the world 
is an effect of ignorance, but as this ignorance rests on 
ISvara, in the final assessment, Īsvara is to be regarded 
as the material of the world.!? The author of Siddhanta- 
Muktāvalī holds that it is maya, and not Brahman, that 
is the material cause of the world? Vidyāraņya Muni 
says that maya isa power—neither real nor unreal—which 
in association with a part of Brahman is transformed 
into the various elements of the world." All the 
objects of the world are looked ‘upon by him asa 
complex of Brahman and mapa: the existence or being 
of all things is Brahman, while’ all that appears to be 
identified with being is the manifestation of maya, In 
the view of this thinker, it is maya, the power of 
Brahman, that regulates the order of the world? The 
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author of Prakajürtha-Vivaraga ‘holds that indefinable 
mājā associated with Pure Consciousness is the mother 
of all the objects of the world. In his view, maya is not 
a negation but a positive entity; it is the material 
cause of the world, just asthe earth is of the jug? 
Sarvajñatma Muni says that Brahman is the ultimate 
cause of the world-appearance, through the instrument- 
ality of ajtana, Ajñāna is not the material ofthe world; 
it is only a secondary cause without which the 
immutable Brahman cannot appear as the world.** 
According to the author of Padāriha- Tattva-Nirņaya, 
both Brahman and maya are the material causes of the 
world: Brahman is the vivarta or unchangeable material 
cause, while maya is the pariņāmin or changeable 
material cause. Vācaspti Mišra accepts two forms of 
avidyāt one of them is ‘a beginniagless positive entity’, 
the other is ‘a series of beginningless false impressions" 
preceding a particular false knowledge?" Thus, in his 
view, there is an aspect of avidya which forms the mate- 
rial of the world. Brahmanassociated with this avidya is 
revealed as Ivara, the creator of the world, Vācaspati 
says that all the objects of the world including the mind, 
the intellect etc, remain merged in avidya during disso- 
lution, while at the time of creation, they again come 
out of avidya and are associated with psychological 
ignorance and wrong impressions which also remain 
merged into avidya during dissolution." 


From the transcendental point of view, however, 
the world, being unreal, is neither created nor 
destroyed. The Sahkarite theory of causality called 
Vivarta-vdda says that a cause produces the effect 
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without undergoing ary change in itself, and that the 
effect is a false entity having no existence apart from 
the cause. A rope produces the effect snake without 
undergoing any change in itself.?* Here, the effect 
snake is false; it has no reality apart from the rope. 
The concept of vivarta applied to the comic creation 
signifies that the world isan appearance of Brahman 
in space-time and that the former has no existence 
apart from the latter. Gaudapada establishes the non- 
existence of the phenomenal world and the non-duality 
of Brahman on the basis of the theory that the existent 
does not come into being, just as the non-existent does 
not come into being. He refuses the theory of jati, 
i.e., origination or creation, and holds that ajāti or non- 
origination is the highest truth. Accordingly, for him, 
the eternal and non-dual Brahman is the only reality.” 
He propogates the theory of may to explain how the 
non-existent appears as the existent, and holds that 
the external things, the multiplicity of the worldly 
objects, the ideas of subject and object etc. are all due 
to maya. ç 

A problem arises in regard to the locus and the 
object of nescience. The problem is this: where does 
nescience exist ? and what is the object of nescience ? 


According to Mandana, avidyā belongs to the 
individual self.*° He, of course, admits that there is an 
inconscistency in this view of relation between, the 
individual self an 1 avidyā, as the jivas themselves being 
the products of ignorance cannot be the locuse there- 
of. But Mandana says that this incensistency is natural, 
since the very concept of ignorance is inconsistent?" 
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Had maya been a consistent and explicable concept, it 
is argued, it would be a reality and not something 
magical. Further, it is held that avidyā arises from the 
jiva and the jiva arises from avidyā : this cycle is 
beginningless and, therefore, there is no ultimate 
beginning either of the jīvas or of avidyā.”* Vacaspati 
Misra is of the view that the locus of ignorance is the 
jiva, while the object thereof is Brahman. In solving 
the problem as to how the jiva, being itself a creation 
of avidyā, can be the locus thereof, Vacaspati, like 
Mandana, accepts a beginningless series of ignorance.** 
Thus, according to these thinkers, the locus of avidya 
is the individual self, while the object thereof is the 
self-revealing Brahman. In other words, avidya resting 
on the jīvas obscures Brahman and produces the false 
appearances of the world.** 

Padmapada’s view regarding the problem whether 
the locus of avidyā is Brahman or the jīva, is not clear. 
He simply says that avidyā manifests itself in the indivi- 
dual self by obscuring the real nature of the self-lumin- 
ous Brahman and that Brahman limited by the beginning- 
less avidya is the source of the innumerable individual 
jīvas.*” In clarifying this position, Prakāšānanda holds 
that Brahman is both the locus and object of avidyā* 
According to Sure$varacarya, it is the ignorance of the 
real nature of the pure self that transforms itself into 
all the subjective and objective entities, He says that 
ignorance is based not upon the individual self but 
upon pure intelligence itself" and that it is this 
ignorance that produces the appearances of the 


individual selves and their subjective and objective 
experiences. 
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In the view of Satvajiüütma Muni, Brahman is 
both the locus and object of nescience. He means to 
say that pure intelligence shining through the individual 
selves is obscured by ignorance and is diversified into 
the manifold appearance. In other words, nescience 
envelops the real nature of the pure self and creates 
the illusory appearance? of Ivara, the jīva and the 
world, 


Now, from the peculiar position of maya difined 
as anirvacaniva, i.e, neither real nor unreal, 
itis generally thought thatit isa negative concept 
without any reality whatsoever. But this is a misconce- 
plion, since the Advaitins have never described maya 
to be devoid of reality. To the Advaitins, the world is 
also anirvacaniya, but they have not denied the 
reality of the world. The so-called denial of the world 
means that the empirical world or the world as it is 
perceiveds by the common people has no ultimate 
reality. In the divine level, the world is realised to be 
a manifestation of the energy of Ī$vara or God; and in 
the highest level of Spirituality, it is revealed as Bra- 
hman.? The position of maya is just the same. In the 
empirical level, maya is deceptive something hiding 
the real nature of Brahman ftom our view. In the 
divine level, it is nothing but Tévara’s real power of 
the nature of pure sattva,“ which dose not hide His 
real nature; and in the highest level of spirituality it 
is revealed as Brahman.” The individual self also 
realises this divine māyā of the nature of pure sattva 
when it attains Brahma-knowledge. The point to be 
noted is that maya is of two types: psychological maya 
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and ontological maya. The psychological maya is reve- 
aled to the individual self; it is deceptive in nature and 
is destroyed by true knowledge. The ontological or 
cosmic maya, on the other hand, is revealed to Ivara 
or Brahman as its real power, it is not contradicted by 
true knowledge. In a still higher plane of reality, we 
have one indivisible reality which synthesises the conce- 
pts of maya and Ī$vara—power and the powerful, 


We have already noted in our above discussion that 
maya, meaning, in our view, the ontological maya, is 
regarded by the Advaitins as the stuff of the material 
world. It is not intelligible how such an entity should 
be devoid of reality. Sankara, of course, says that the 
world with all in it is just like a rope-sank or conch- 
silver and that all the varieties of the world are 
imaginations of our ignorance.*! But, contrarily, he 
again and again says that Brahman is the material 
cause of the world and that Brahman associated with 
its power maya manifests itself as the world.** Further, 
he gives a detailed description of the creation— process 
Of the world in his commentary on the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad.* Also, while commenting on Brahma Sutra, he 
speaks at different places of the cyclic process of crea- 
tion and dissolution.“ These positions cannot be 
accomodated to the view that māyā is non-existent. 

It is also notable that, while giving an account of 
how the world has come into being, Sankara 
has used two kinds of symbols without any reservation, 
Sometimes he says that Brahman becomes the world 
just as clay becomes the jar and threads become the 
cloth. Again he says that just asa serpent is imagin- 
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ed on a rope and a piece of silver, on a conch-shell, 
so the world is imagined on Brahman.* Unless we 
make a synthesis between these two sets of symbols, it 
will not be possible to give a correct interpretation 
of Sankara’s philosophy. And, if we want to synthesise 
these two sets of symbols, we shall have to hold like 
Vallabha that Brahman really becomes the world, 
though it remains unchanged in its own nature. That 
meaus, the world is a from of Brahman and is of the 
nature of existence, consciousness of bliss.* But we, the 
jivas in ignorance do not perceive it to be so; the 
world we perceive is an imagination of our ignorance, 
though in itself it is Brahman. In other words, the 
wold which seems to be non-conscious and impure is 
a creation of our ignorance and is only empirically real; 
in the transcendental level it has no existence. When 
Brahma-knowledge arises, the world is revealed as 
Brahman, the eternally Real Thus, the world 
perceived as Brahman is real, while the world perceived 
as different from Brahman is unreal.** In the same 
way, maya also must be regarded as having two 
aspects. On one hand, it is a real creative power of 
Īsvara of Brahman, which, without hiding the real 
nature of the latter, manifests it as the divine world lying 
behind the world of our experience. On the other 
hand, it hides the real nature of Brahman from the 
view of the jtvas and creates a false world of names of 
forms. Ofthese two, the former is of the nature of 
pure sattva-quality, while the latter is of the nature 
of three qualities?" It seems that maya is called avidya 
mainly because it creates false knowledge for the jtvas. 
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This idea is, perhaps, containéd in Prakasatmayati’s 
contention that the same entity is called avidyē when 
the enveloping power is prominent." From the above, 
it follows that from the divine point of view, the world 
is a manifestation of the //là or sportive mood of 
Ivara or Brahman, while the world of names and 
forms is without any absolute reality, though it is real 
for the ignorant jīvas. And, maya active in the first 
case is eternal and real, while that active in the second 
case is anirvacantya. 


On the problem of the world-cause, we are to say 
that neither pure Brahman devoid of maya, nor only 
maya devoid of Brahman can be the cause of the world. 
Brahman without māyā cannot act; nor can maya 
function independently of Brahman. The material 
cause of the world, must, therefore, be a complex of 
Brahman and maya, Sankara himself also says that it 
is Brahman associated with maya that reveals itself as 
the world."? 


The view that Brahman creates the world only 
when it is endowed with maya docs not mean that at 
a particular point of time maya comes into being and 
at another point of time it vanishes altogether. For, 
it cannot be explained why Brahman should be 
endowed with māyā ata point of time and be devoid 
of it at another point of time. Again, if maya is 
destroyed at a particular time, there will be no further 
creation, because mdyd once destroyed cannot come 
into being again, To form a synthetic view, therefore, 
we must hold that Brahman is always associated with 
māyā. This maya is, of course, what we ‘have already 
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described as ontologicat maya and is to be distinguished 
from the psychological maya. 


Maya or, in our view, the ontological maya is 
regarded as a power or quality of Brahman, but in the 
ultimate analysis, Brahman and its power maya form 
an indivisible or synthetic reality. What we mean to. 
say is this: the substance and the quality always go 
together and are never separated from each other. 
They are not two entities, rather they form one 
indivisible reality which is neither a substance nora 
quality but a synthesis of both. This synthetic reality, 
on one hand, negates the substance and the qualities, 
as they are conceived by us, and, on the other hand, 
affirms them as forming an indivisible whole. This 
indivisible reality is regarded by the Advaitins as a 
pure substance, since the substantial aspect, as it is 
conceived by us, is prominent in it... According to the 
Advaitins, qualities are mere appearances of the 
substance and, hence, from the ontological point of 
view, the substance is real, while the qualities are 
unreal In reality, both the substance and the 
qualities, as they are conceived by us, are false. Not 
that one day the substance and the qualities will vanish 
altogether and pure substance will reveal itself, but 
that the idea of difference between the substance and 
the qualities, as they are conceived by us, will be 
sublated, by true knowledge, and both these entities 
will be revealed as one indivisible reality. In the same 
"way, lévara and His power māyā are synthesised in 
Brahman. The idea of difference between ISvara and 
His power maya is false, since, in reality, they form one 
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indivisible. and synthetic whole, Brahma-knowledge 
destroys this false idea of the difference between Igvara 
and His power maya and reveals the synthetic nature 
of Brahman. Thus, the ontological maya is a positive 
reality; it is never destroyed. - The deceptive māyā or 
avīdyā resting on the ignorant self is, however, totally 
destroyed by Brahma-knowledge, and, hence, has no 
ultimate reality. Inthe same way, though the world 
in its ontological nature is identical with Brahman and 
is ultimately real, the world of names and forms, as it 
is revealed to the ignorant jivas, is an imagination 
caused by the deceptive maya, and is y therefore subject 
to termination, 


Īsvara, the omniscient and omnipotent World. 
"Governor is also discribed by the Advaitins as an 
appearance of Brahman. It is said that Brahman 
associated with maya is revealed as Ivara and that 
Isvara*s omnipotence, omniscience etc, and all other 
attributes associated with the concept of Īsvara-hood 
are due to mayat This does not mean that Iévara 
isa false idea and that at a certain moment He will 
cease to exist. It simply means that Ivara conceived 
by us as endowed with omniscience, omnipotence etc, 
is not the real Ifvara. In essence, lóvara is identical 
with Brahman; it is Brahman that appears as Išvara 
for governing the world-process. That the active 
Ivara and the inactive Brahman are really one but 
seem to be different only from two different points of 
view is tacitly admitted when it is said that through 
all His activities Ivara remains indifferent5% In our 
analysis, however, livara may be regarded as false 
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only because in Hime we make a distinction between 


the substance and the attributes, while the Ultimate 
Reality is a synthesis of both. 
Before solving the problem whether mayá exists in 


Brahman or in the jiva, we shall have to ascertain 
whether the nescience operative in Brahman and that 
operative in the jiva are one or not. If they are 
regarded as one, the problem will arise thus: If maya 
resides in Brahman, the latter will have to be regarded 
as deceived by the former ; if it resides in the java, the 
latter will have to be regarded as the author of creation. 
But both these positions are unacceptable, since it is 
the jipa, and not Brahman, that is deceived by māyā ; 
and it is Brahman, and not the jiva, that is the author 
of creation, To solve this problem, we shall have to 
repeat our earlier position that nescience is not one, 
rather it is of two kinds : cosmic or ontological maya 
and deceptive or psychological maya. The ontological 
or cosmic maya is the material cause of the universe, 
while the psychological or deceptive maya isa power 
veiling the knowledge of the individual self. Of them, 
the first resides in Brahman, since it is Brahman that 
produces the world from this maya; and the second 
resides in the jma, since the false idea that the world 
is different from Brahman exists not in Brahman but 
in the jīva. The jiva being the effect of the cosmic 
māyā cannot be the locus thereof, and Brahman being 
never veiled by, ignorance cannot be the locus of, the 
deceptive maya. Nescience existing in the jiva is, again, 
different in different individuals, For those who have 


attained Brahma-knowledge, the false idea of the world 
vanishes, while for the others, it exists. 
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Šarīkara generally uses both the terms ‘maya’ and 
savidyā” to denote the upādki or condition of Isvara. 
But sometimes he says that the upadhi of ĪSvara is mayd, 
while that of the jive is avidyā”" To synthesise both 
these views, we are to say that māā, the upadhi of 
Tévara, is called avidyā or ajūāna only to point to the 
fact that the deceptive or psychological maya is also'a 
lower manifestation of the cosmic or ontological maya, 
and that he term ‘avidya@ . primarily refers to the 
nescience of the individual self. 


For an evaluation of the view that, according to: 
Sankara, Brahman is the vivarta-karaga or unchangeable 
cause of the world, we should take the Advaitic theory 
of causality into consideraion, It is true that Sankara. 
regards the effect as a false appearance of the cause. 
He tries to support his view with the examples of rope- 
sanke, conch-silver etc, where the causes, nemely, 
rope, conch-shell etc. do not actually change into, but 
merely appear as, the effects, namely, snake, silver etc. 
Yn many cases, however, Sankara takes the examples 
of clay and jar, thread and cloth ctc., and tries to prove 
the falsity of the effects like jar, cloth etc. by showing 
that in essence they are nothing but the causes, namely, 
clay, thread etc. To synthesise these two sets of 
examples, we must hold like Vallabha that though 
the cause undergoes changes, it essentially remains the 
same through all these changes.” Thus, clay essentially 
remains clay through its transformations as jars, plates 
etc. That means, looked from the ‘effectal’ point of 
view, the cause is said to be undergoing changes, but 
looked from the causal point of view, the material. 
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remains the same. We must, therefore, hold that 
Sankara acceptes both the views of paripàma or 
transformation and uivarta-or non-transformation of the 
Cause, where transformation is apparent and non- 
transformation is essential, 

As regards the relation between Brahman and the 
world, Safkara sometimes says that Brahman has 
become the world through māyā.* while at other time 
he says thatitis maya that is transformed into the 
world, and’ that Brahmāa, being unchangeable in 
nature, cannot become the’ world. Here, we may 
apply the above idea of causation and say that though 
Brahman associated. with mdya is transformed into the 
world, in essence it remains. the same,” The essence 
of the world is Brahman while the names ‘and forms 
thereof are but passing phases. In the contention of 
Sankara, we should at least agree that the element of 
the ‘existence’ of Brahman is perceived in the world. 
It is also held by his followers that the world is consti- 
tuted of five elements, namely, existence, knowledge, 
blis:, names and forms, of which the first three indicate 
the nature of Brahman, while the rest two constitute 
the world.*' We must, therefore, hold that in essence 
the world is Brahman; it is only because of the deceptive 
māyā that it seems to be different from Brahman. 

We may thus conclude that maya in its real or 
ontological nature is a positive, real and eternal aspect 
of Brahman; it is never a negative entity." The 
psychological maya or avidyd is however, non-eternal 
and ultimately unreal, since it is terminated by 
Brahma-knowledge. 


18 R. I. P. 
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The Concept of Advaita 


There is always a conflict between the jīāna-vādins 
or the followers of the path of knowledge and the 
bhakti-vadins or the followers of the path of devotion, 
According to the jfdna-vddins, Brahman or the Abso- 
lute is advaita or non-dual, i.e, devoid of any diffe- 
rence—internal or external—and of any form and 
quality; the jīva is in complete identity with the 
Absolute; and the world being a misrepresentation of 
Brahman, has no ultimate reality.? Further, in their. 
view, it is only at a lower level of spirituality that 
forms and qualities are ascribed to Brahman or the 
Absolute, and the jipa and the world are regarded as 
different from it, while at the highest level of reali- 
sation, there is not even the slightest possibility of 
difference like quality and the qualified, part and 
whole, worshipper and the worshipped, as so on. 
Brahman or the Absolute is akhagda or indivisible and 
advitiya or without any second? And, since in the 
plane of the Absolute, no other entity like the jīva or 
the world can exist, the ideas of creation, sustenance, 
destruction etc. do not fit to it. 


Further, in the view of the Advaitins like Sankara 
and his followers. Igvara or God, the World-Governor 
endowed with form and quality, is merely an appear- 
ance of Brahman through the medium of māyā or 
cosmic illusion; He is not the Ultimate Reality, rather 
He occupies a status lower than that of the Absolute. 


— 
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It is this Iévara Who is concerned with the acts like 
creation, sustenance, dissolution etc. of the world, 
while Brahman, the Absolute, which is devoid of all 
forms and qualities, is not at all concerned with the 
world-process, since, from the ultimate stand-point, 
the world itself with all its process has no existence.’ 
Bhaktas or devotees. worshipping Ivara as endowed 
with form and quality and as residing in some divine 
plane of existence do not attain Brahman, the Highest 
Reality; they first go to some divine land and then, 
by further spiritual practices in that divine existence, 
they attain the Absolute.® The jūānins or those who 
meditate upon the formless and qualityless Brahman, 
on the other hand, attain Brahman directly. It is 
further held that when a person attains Brahman or 
the Absolute, the difference between the enjoyer and 
the enjoyed does not exist, since at that plane the self 
is totally identified with the Absolute which is of the 
nature of infinite existence, knowledge and bliss. 

The bhakti-vádins, on the other hand, hold that God, 
the World-Governor, is the Absolute, which admits of 
internal difference within His being and, hence, is en- 
dowed with form and quality. It is, however, claimed 
that the forms and qualities said to be existing in God 
are not material but divine in nature. Further, in the 
view of the bhakti-vādins, the jipa can never be identical 
with God, the Absolute; it is a part of God” or, accord- 
ing to some, is different from Him. The jiva is under 
the full control of God. In liberation also, the former 
remains in perpetual service to the latter.* The world 


is regarded as a real but lower manifestation of the 
Lord or of His power.’ 
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Just contrary to the view of the jfina-sddins, the 
bhakti-vādins hold that it is only at a lower level of 
spirituality that men, incapableof realising the immense 
treasure of the Absolute, look upon it as a difference- 
less entity devoid of any quality and completely free 
from the world-process,’° This so-called differenceless 
and qualityless Absolute is called Brahman by the 
jtāna-vādins. According to the bhakri-vādins, however, 
this is merely an imperfect manifestation of the Lord. 
They hold that when the Absolute in its entirity is 
known, it reveals itself as the World-Governor or the 
Lord endowed with endless superfine qualities and 
enjoying Himself in endless ways by assuming endless 
forms. The Caitanyites say that, with our ordinary * 
eyes, we see only the lustre of the sun, while the real 
‘sun exists behind, with its endless forms and qualities. 
Just so, they continue, the jñanins, having an imper- 
fect knowledge of the Absolute, see only its undivided 
lustre known as Brahman,'* while the Lord in His 
fullest nature exists behind, with endless forms and 
qualities. According to this view, the jñünins, being 
dissolved into Brahman, cannot enjoy the infinite bliss 
and beauty of the Lord, while the bhaktas go deep 
into the heart of the Lord and enjoy His infinite 
beauty aud love in endless ways. 


Now, the problem is : which of these two. views is 
reasonable ? That is to say, is the Ultimate Reality a 
formless and qualityless indivisible entity devoid of 
:subject-object relation? Or, is it a treasure of endless 
qualities, beauty and bliss to be enjoyed by the 
devotees ? 


M 
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Before entering into the problem, we may ask if 
the Absolute is subject to any limitation, ie; if there 
is something which hinders the Absolute from revealing 
its nature in any way it likes, If it ig so, itis not the 
Absolute at all. The Absolute, being absolutely free 
from all limitations, must be capable of revealing and 
enjoying itself in endless ways. And, accordingly, there 
is nothing contradictory in holding that the Absolute is. 
capable of assuming thousand forms and creating thou- 
sand heavens to enjoy itself. The same is applicable 
to the case of the liberated self, since the self in 
liberation is identical with the Absolute. That means, 
the self also can reveal itself in thousand ways to 
enjoy its own bliss. Contrarily, the Absolute and 
the liberated self can exist without any form and 


quality, if they like, as there is nothing to hinder 
them from doing so. 


Again, we may ask if the Absolute will have to 
sacrifice its oneness in the act of revealing itself in 
different forms to enjoy its bliss. In our day to day 
life, we find that a thing does not become different in 
essence by its different manifestations, €.g., clay remains 
the same through its different manifestations as jar, 
plate etc. Even though some difference may be found 
to exist in such worldly events, no difference can be 
imagined in the case of the manifestations of the Abso- 
lute, since in the plane ofthe Absolute all the opposites. 
are synthesised, and all the contradictions between 
identity and difference or between oneness and many- 
ness altogether vanish. 

It is remarkable that Sankara, the greatest expo- 
nent of Advaitism, maintains deep devotion of God in 
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the form of Krsna, Siva and Divine Mother, even after 
the attainment of jfdna or true. knowledge. On the 
other hand, Šrī Caitanya a staunch propagator to the 
path of devotion, holds that the gopis, i.e., the divine 
forms through which the selves enjoy Srikrsna, the 
Lord, have no distinct existence of their own, In 
Sri Caitanya's view, the gopis are nothing but the limbs 
of Radha, the Lord's power, who again is identical 
with the Lord'* These facts go in favour of our 
thesis that in the plane of the Absolute, there is no 
contradiction between oneness and manyness. We 
«mean to say that, the Absolute, being free. from all 
limitations, can reveal itself in different ways without ` 
contradicting its nature of identity. 


If it is categorically asked whether the Absolute in 
revealing itself in different forms remains one or 
becomes many, we shall have to say that the reply to 
this question will depend upon the outlook of the 
replier. When jars and plates are produced from clay, 
one may say that clay has become many, while 
some other, on seeing the same clay in all the 
effects, may hold that it has remained identical, 
In the same way, when Brahman assumes different 
forms in the transcendental or divine plane, one may 
say that Brahman has become many, while another 
may hold that it has remained the same or identical. 
In the case of clay and its effects, it may, of courses be 
said that though the same clay exists in the effects, some 
new elements in the form of shape, colour etc. have 
accrued there in. But in the case of Brahman’s mani- 
festations, the forms cannot be regarded as new eleme- 
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nts, because those forms are also included in the being 
of Brahman. We are, therefore, led to hold that tho- 
ugh in the transcendental or divine plane, there is 
only one Reality, that Reality may express itself 
through innumerable forms without contradicting its 
oneness. To reconcile these two positions of oneness 
and manyness, the Saiva Siddhāntins say that the 
Absolute is neither one nor two but neutral to one and 
two.? Sri Ramakrishna also says that the Absolute is 
neither one nor two, but in-between one and two. 
That means, the nature of the Absolute is such that is 
cannot be described. either as one or as many, since in ` 


it the ideas of oneness and manyness merge together. 


What we mean to say is this: the term ‘advaita’ 
denotes a plane in which the idea of non-duality 
always exists. If this idea of non-duality is there, 
there is the plane of advaita; it does not matter even 
though the one Reality is seen to be manifested in 
thousand forms or is enjoyed in thousand ways. ‘So 
long asa person looks upon the self and matter as 
distinct from God or the Absolute, he is said to be in 
the plane of duality or manyness. When he destroys 
this idea of distinction by true knowledge, and realises * 
the same reality every where, he is said to be in the 
plane of advaita, That means, before the realisation 
of the identity of the self and the world with the Absol- 
ute, dualism remains, and, with the realisation of this 
identity, the plane of advaita starts. When this plane 
of advaita is reached, the self, being identical with 
Brahman, is at liberty to remain in eternal. peace or 
to enjoy Brahman in thousand forms and in thousand 
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ways. Itissaid by the devotees that in the divine 
plane the self and Brahman enjoy each other, but, in 
fact, it is Brahman that separates itself into different 
forms, as it were, and thereby enjoys itself. This 
enjoyment of the Lord by assuming different forms 
does not go against a advaitism, since it is confined 
within His own being. 


It may, therefore, be held that a devotee who looks 
upon God as different from himself and worships Him 
in some form, is in the plane of duality, while a devotee 
who has realised his identity with the Lord must be 
said to be in the plane of advaitism, even though he 
may enjoy the Lord as an object, as it were. This 
point has been strongly emphasised by Šrī Gaitanya 
and his followers like Šrī Jiva aud others. Sri Jiva says. 
that though Šrī Krgņa, the Absolute, assumes different 
forms to enjoy Himself, He does not atallceaseto be non- 
dual.'* This state of the Lord is called by the devotees. 
ila or divine sport which is nothing but ātmarati 
ie, the enjoyment of the Lord within His own being.” 
This concept of lila is purely a matter of realisation; it 
has little importance from the view-point of philosophi- 
cal or intellectual speculation, And, it may be thought 
that with a view to emphasising the philosophical or 
intellectual exposition of the nature of the Absolute, 

ankara dealt exclusively with the general aspect or 
primary, meaning of non-dualism and denied the aspect 
of ilā. But it is quite surmisable that from the réalisa- 
tional point of view Sankara was not against the 
concept of līlā. For, his deep devotional emotion 
exhibited in his prayers and chants to the God Siva 
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and the Mother, Goddess cannot be explained without 
assuming such a position, «^ ' 4 

The above position can solve thé problem’ whether 
Brahman or the Absolute is’ endowed with? some form 
or not, That is to say, as the’ Absolute is completely 
free, it may ' or may: not assume any form as it likes. 
It isa synthesis of both formfulness and formlessness 
and does not at all swerve from its nature, whether it 
assumes forms or not. 

It may be objected that the Absolute is professedly 
an akhanda or indivisible entity, Accordingly, when it 
becomes many or assumes different forms to enjoy it- 
self, it must be considered as assuming a lower status. 
Granting for argument’s sake that the Absolute remains 
the same through all its manifestations, , the selves 
taking part in the līlā must be regarded as descending 
from the plane of the Absolute, since they are its partial 
manifestations. To this, we may reply that the empiri- 
cal selves may be said to be descending from the plane 
of the Absolute, as the real nature of the Absolute is 
enveloped in them. In the divine sport or #la, on the 
other hand, neither the Lord nor the selves can be said 
to be descending from the plane of the Absolute, since 
in that state there is nothing to envelop truth or the 
real nature of the Absolute. 

It may be asked : why should the Absolute, which 
is full-in-itself, be at all inclined to enjoy itself or be 
actively engaged in enjoyment by assuming different 
forms? Do not the desire to enjoy itself or the active 
participation in such enjoyment go against the fullness 
ofthe Absolute or the Lord? To this, the Vaigņava- 
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"Vedáritinsán general reply that«this enjoyment: of the 
Lord does not follow from átiy motive or desire of His 
own, rather: it is an expression .of the fullness of His 
bliss. We may, however, : raise a counter-questio to 
the apponerits of the theory of lla thus: why should the 
Absolute, which is full-in-itself and eternally free, remain 
eternally inactive bereft of all enjoyments ? Is it not 
a limitation to the freedom and fullness of the Lord to 
hold that He must be devoid of action and enjoyment ? 
That is to say, to defend the free nature and fullness 
of the Absolute, we must hold that there is nothing to 
hinder its being actively engaged in enjoyment. 

Here another problem arises thus : The jūānins are 
‘of opinion that the non-dual Absolute must be regarded 
as devoid of any power, since the very idea of power 
and the powerful involves the idea of duality, And, as 
the Absolute is thus devoid of any power, it must be 
regarded as incapable of manifesting itself in different 
forms, as is held by the upholders of the theory 
of lila. 


In solving the problem, we are to say. that the dist- 
inction between power and the powerful is only logical 
and not real "That means, power and the powerful 
are not two realities; they are at bottom one, but arc 
regarded as two only from different angles of view. 
Granting that there is a difference between power and 
the powerful in the empirical level, we cannot deny 
their nón-difference in the ontological plane., It is 
generally held that power arises from the powerful. 
But the very idea that power arises from the powerful 
presupposes the prior existence of power in the power- 
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ful. This means not that power and the powerful are 
two different but inseparable realities, but that they are 
without any distinction whatsoever, Reality is neither 
power, nor powerful, nor devoid of power; it is a syn- 
thesis of both power and the powerful!* And, the 
Absolute, being free from all limitations, can reveal 
itself either as power or as the powerful or as devoid of 
power. Whenit reveals itself as devoid of power, it is called. 
Brahman by the Advaitins, and when it reveals itself 
as the powerful, it is called Bhagavat by the devotees. 
Thus, the Absolute is not necessarily devoid of power, 
and, accordingly, there is nothing unreasonable in 
holding that the Absolute reveals itself in thousand. 
forms to enjoy itself without contradicting its own 
nature. 

Itis held by the Advaitins that the Absolute is. 
devoid of all qualities. “The Rāmānujists, on the other 
hand, say that it is always endowed with quality, since 
there can be no entity devoid of quality. In the view 
of the latter, the very assertion of the Advaitins that. 
Brahman is real, conscious, infinite etc. means that 
reality, consciousness, infinity etc. are the qualities of 
Brahman.” The other Vaigņava-Vedāntins and the 
Šāktists also support the view of Rāmānuja. 

This problem whether Brahman is qualityless or 
qualified arises from the problem whether the substance 
and the qualities are identical or different, In our 
view; the ‘so-called two entities are not different from. 
each other, rather they are at bottom one. Reality is 
neither a substance or a quality but a synthesis of both. 


. The substance and the qualities are nothing but two 
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different ways of interpreting or representing a thing. 
To take a concrete example, ‘existence? is not at all: 
something extraneous to or different from thread, rather 
it is the very essence of thread. But in the expression: 
“thread has existence’ the essence of thread is divided, 
as it were, into two, of which thread is regarded as the 
substance, and existence, as the quality. Likewise, in: 
‘the proposition, ‘Brahman, is existence, knowledge and’ 
bliss’, ‘existence’, ‘knowledge’ and ‘bliss’ are represented 
as qualities of Brahman, but, in reality, they form the 
very essence of it. In the view of the Caitanyites, the 
šaktis or powers of the Lord can be divided into three,. 
namely,  sgarūpa-$akti or esseztial power, tafastha-fakti 
or perepheral power and bahirangd-Sakti or external 
power. Of them, the svarūpašakti is said to be nothing: 
but the essence of Brahman and to be including aspects 
like existence, knowledge, bliss, infinity, eternity etc., 
which form the very essence of Brahman, All this- 
means that Brahman is neither a substance nor a 
quality, but a synthesis of both, And, those who want 
to exphasise the substantial aspect of Brahman regard: 
it as qualityless, and those who want to emphasise 
both the aspects of substance and quality consider it 
as qualified. That means, the same reality can be 
regarded as qualityless or qualified from different 
angles of view, j 


"Thus, we may conclude that it is possible, for 
‘Brahman to assume the said divine forms without 
descending from its absolute plane, i.e, by fully 
remaining in its essential nature. That is why Šrī 
Jiva Goswami strongly holds that even by assuming. 

19 R. I, P. 
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mumerous divine forms, the Lord remains non-dual in 


ihe 


truest sense of the term.” 
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